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Lincolnshire  Naturalists’  Union. 


PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS 

Delivered  at  Lincoln,  16th  March,  1946. 

BY 

Raymond  Hull,  Ph.D.,  D.I.C. 


CHANGE  IN  NATURE. 

In  choosing  the  subject  for  this  address  I  had  in  mind  preparing 
a  discourse  on  the  causes  of  some  of  the  fluctuations  in  nature  which 
are  so  obvious  to  a  critical  observer.  On  embarking  into  the  subject 
I  found  that  it  embraced  so  rich  and  wide  a  field,  that  I  could  do  no 
more  than  touch  the  surface.  In  fact,  life  is  essentially  dynamic, 
and  from  its  very  nature  involves  change,  so  I  have  the  whole  realm 
of  life  from  which  to  prepare  my  talk.  It  is  the  variability  of  life  and 
the  subtle  bias  of  innumerable  influences  of  the  environment  on  the 
behaviour  and  rivalry  of  living  things  that  give  natural  history  its 
absorbing  interest,  and  place  it  as  a  buffer  between  the  humanities 
and  the  hard,  factual,  physical  sciences. 

The  extent  of  change  depends  largely  on  time.  The  geologist’s 
interest  is  essentially  in  the  changes  which  have  occurred  over  the 
long  periods  of  geological  time.  The  magnitude  of  these — from 
arctic  to  tropical,  from  arid  to  swamp,  from  high  elevations  to  sub¬ 
mersion  under  oceans,  and  involving  the  gradual  development  of  life 
itself — are  immeasurably  greater  than  any  of  the  changes  we  can  watch 
during  the  history  of  mankind,  let  alone  during  our  own  insignificant 
span  of  life.  They  occur  independently  of  life,  though  they  have  a 
profound  effect  on  it,  and  are  the  outcome  of  events  not  only  in  this 
world  of  ours  but  in  the  incomprehensible  reaches  of  the  Universe. 
They  are  outside  the  scope  of  this  paper,  in  which  the  more  tangible, 
intimate  fluctuations  in  the  fortunes  of  living  things  are  to  be  considered. 

The  fundamental  unit  of  life — considering  life  as  the  complexity 
of  living  things — is  the  individual,  and  the  origin  of  change  lies  therein. 
It  was  Darwin  who  replaced  the  static  conception  of  individuals  as  a 
collection  of  reproducible  units,  to  be  grouped  together  into  immutable 
species  by  the  taxonomists  of  the  day  in  their  efforts  to  fathom  the 
master  plan,  which  would  give  the  key  to  the  maze  of  pigeon-holes 
into  which  all  living  things  could  be  systematically  filed.  He  conceived 
that  life  was  a  succession  of  sensitive,  living  beings  interacting  constantly 
with  their  environment  and,  through  this  interaction,  constantly 
evolving  new  forms  in  response  to  environmental  changes.  No  two 
individuals  are  exactly  alike,  so  the  Linnean  species  is  a  conception 
of  the  mind  and  not  an  interpretation  of  fact,  though  there  is  a  dis¬ 
continuity  in  living  forms  which  is  the  basis  for  the  species  conception. 
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The  species  is  a  group  within  which  there  are  numerous  forms  and 
transitions,  but  which  is  more  or  less  clearly  distinguished  from  other 
species.  According  to  the  degree  of  discontinuity  of  nature  it  is 
possible  to  distinguish  species  sharply  from  one  another.  In  genera 
in  which  transition  types  are  rare  it  is  possible  to  separate  the  species 
easily.  Other  genera  are  a  collection  of  closely  related  forms  which 
fluctuate  from  generation  to  generation  and  place  to  place  and  which 
graduate  indistinguishably  into  one  another.  The  species  is  then  the 
mean  of  a  dynamic  series,  which  man  has  attempted  to  stabilise  in  his 
mind  for  his  own  convenience. 

The  origin  and  extent  of  variation  between  individuals  used  to 
be  a  somewhat  hazy  conception.  At  first  this  was  a  weakness  of  the 
Darwinian  theory  but  in  the  fight  of  modern  genetics  there  is  no  doubt 
that  new  forms  are  always  arising,  occasionally  as  mutations  and  sports, 
but  primarily  through  the  normal  process  of  hybridization.  The 
elasticity  of  the  process  is  illustrated  by  Viola  tricolor  which  has  proved 
a  useful  and  convenient  subject  for  experimentation  owing  to  its 
variable  characters  being  distinctive.  It  has  been  calculated  that 
there  are  over  five  million  possible  combinations  of  its  known 
hereditable  characters.  In  nature,  out  of  the  many  possibilities, 
only  about  40  microspecies  have  been  described.  In  general,  such 
studies  take  into  consideration  only  morphological  characters  and  it  is 
unlikely  that  these  play  as  vital  a  part  in  survival  as  physiological 
characters,  which  are  much  more  difficult  to  determine  with  man’s 
limited  senses.  In  nature,  only  those  types  which  are  physiologically 
adapted  to  the  local  environmental  conditions  survive — the  others 
succumb  to  competition.  A  change  in  environmental  conditions 
may  provide  the  opportunity  for  other  forms  to  thrive  ;  in  such  a 
way  evolution  progresses  on  its  course.  On  account  of  the  severe 
competition  between  individuals  for  room  and  nourishment,  specialisa¬ 
tion  is  often  carried  to  fantastic  limits.  We  are  conscious  of  the  effect 
which  competition  has  in  human  society  where  it  necessitated  a  high 
degree  of  specialisation  in  the  activities  of  each  of  us. 

Evolution  and  change  in  nature  depend  upon  selection  of  those 
individuals  with  the  most  advantageous  qualities  and  those  which  are 
best  fitted  to  their  environment,  so  that  they  may  reproduce  their  kind 
and  consequently  contribute  most  freely  to  the  future  form  of  their 
race.  For  selection  there  must  be  choice  from  a  superabundance 
of  individuals.  Nature  provides  this  freely.  Every  pair  of  parents 
need  to  replace  themselves  with  only  two  surviving  offsprings  to 
maintain  the  size  of  the  race,  but  in  fact,  they  are  infinitely  more 
prolific  than  this  in  the  production  of  eggs  and  young,  and  there  is  an 
enormous  toll  of  young  fife.  The  variability  of  the  offsprings  forms 
the  basis  on  which  selection  may  work,  and  as  this  variability  results 
from  the  innumerable  possible  combinations  of  genes  in  the  germ 
plasm,  it  is  hereditable  and  so  the  characters  for  which  the  offspring 
has  been  selected  may  be  passed  on  to  its  progeny. 
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The  less  specialised  forms  of  life  show  a  considerable  plasticity 
which  is  a  very  important  complement  to  the  hereditary  variation  in 
succeeding  generations,  for  it  ensures  the  continued  survival  of  the 
individual  under  changing  environmental  conditions.  This  change 
by  adaptation  has  not  the  same  fixity  as  hereditary  variation.  For 
instance,  if  a  perennial  plant  is  divided,  and  part  is  placed  in  dry  and 
part  in  moist  conditions,  the  halves  may  show  considerable  divergence 
in  form,  but  the  change  is  reversible  and  has  no  direct  effect  on  the 
progeny  of  the  two  plants  when  they  are  reproduced  by  seeds.  It 
would  be  unwise,  however,  to  be  too  dogmatic  on  this  subject,  because 
when  living  forms  are  vegetatively  or  parthenogenetically  reproduced 
we  have  difficulty  in  deciding  what  is  the  individual.  The  normal 
meaning  of  an  individual  is  the  product  of  a  specialised  reproduction 
cell.  Are  then,  the  populations  of  some  plants  which  have  been 
cultivated  from  prehistoric  times  only  by  cuttings — the  banana,  for 
instance — merely  one  individual  that  started  life  long  ago  ?  The 
water  thyme,  Elodea  canadensis ,  has  been  introduced  into  this  country 
on  only  two  occasions  about  a  century  ago.  Since  then  it  has  grown 
to  be  a  prolific  water  weed,  though  here  it  reproduces  only  vegetatively. 
In  such  forms  of  life  our  conception  of  the  unit  must  necessarily  be 
somewhat  different  from  that  of  higher  forms. 

The  life  of  the  individual  shows  a  sequence  of  change  through 
youth  form,  reproduction,  senescence  and  death.  The  inevitability 
of  senescence  and  death  may  be  questioned  as  a  function  of  living  matter. 
The  instances  where  degeneration  appears  to  be  a  necessary  conco¬ 
mitant  of  vegetative  reproduction  are  gradually  being  explained  to 
be  the  result  of  either  the  accumulation  of  disease  or  the  development 
of  an  unfavourable  environment.  During  the  last  century,  the  so- 
called  degeneration  of  potato  varieties  was  considered  to  be  an  inevitable 
consequence  of  vegetative  reproduction  by  tubers.  New  vigour  had 
to  be  obtained  by  producing  new  varieties  from  seeds,  so  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  that  sexual  reproduction  was  a  necessary  course  for  rejuvena¬ 
tion.  But  it  is  now  known  that  degeneration  of  potato  varieties  is 
due  to  the  gradual  accumulation  of  virus  diseases  which  are  passed  on 
from  year  to  year  in  the  tubers,  but  not  in  the  true  seed.  If  stocks 
can  be  maintained  free  from  disease  they  will  retain  their  vigour  and 
productivity  through  endless  vegetative  propagation.  Trees  are 
known  to  stand  for  centuries  and  their  death  comes  as  a  result  of  decay 
of  the  mechanical  structure  which  gives  them  the  power  to  withstand 
wind  and  remain  upright.  Some  annual  plants  may  be  induced  to 
continue  growth  in  glasshouses  indefinitely  if  they  are  not  allowed  to 
flower.  Thus  degeneration,  senescence  and  death  would  seem  to 
be  the  consequence  of  external  forces  and  not  a  necessary  property  of 
living  matter. 

All  animal  life  is  ultimately  dependent  for  its  continuation  upon 
plant  life.  It  is  the  green  plants  which  have  the  power  of  storing 
energy  radiated  from  the  sun  in  the  form  of  materials  which  may  be 
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used  by  animals  as  food.  Hence,  fundamentally  change  in  higher 
forms  depends  upon  change  in  plant  life. 

In  a  plant  society  there  is  more  than  a  mere  coexistence  of  growing 
plants.  Only  in  the  most  unfavourable  situations  are  plants  isolated 
from  one  another,  and  in  closed  formations  they  struggle  against  one 
another  for  space.  As  the  free  space  on  one  horizon  grows  less,  the 
formation  extends  vertically.  Sun  and  shade  plants,  deep  and  shallow 
rooted  plants  then  become  differentiated  and  flourish  together  ;  the 
more  advanced  plant  societies  are  composed  of  several  adaptation 
forms. 

On  account  of  the  struggle  for  space,  plants  are  often  obliged  to 
spread  into  habitats  which  are  not  the  most  favourable  to  them  as 
regards  soil  and  climate.  Plants  grow  in  nature  not  where  they  will, 
but  where  they  must.  For  instance,  in  nature  the  occurrence  of 
heather  is  generally  accounted  an  index  of  the  poverty  of  the  soil, 
whereas  in  culture,  out  of  the  way  of  competition,  it  will  thrive  on 
rich,  lime  soils.  Certain  “salt  specialists”  are  most  widely  distributed 
in  salty  soils  because  they  succumb  to  competition  in  other  places. 
A  superficial  observer  would  include  ferns  amongst  shade  plants. 
But  ferns  grow  in  woods,  not  because  they  are  shade  plants,  but  because 
they  need  a  high  humidity,  though  they  prefer  a  combination  of  high 
humidity  and  full  light  intensity. 

Formations,  associations  and  societies  of  plants  are  terms  used 
by  ecologists  in  a  similar  way  to  the  terms  of  systematists.  They 
represent  positions  of  relative  equilibrium  into  which  plants  group 
themselves — some  more  stable,  others  less.  Sometimes  the  changes 
are  fluctuating,  but  as  well,  there  can  generally  be  observed,  through  a 
series  of  years,  a  definite  trend  in  one  direction  or  another  towards  a 
position  of  relative  equilibrium.  This,  however,  is  maintained  in  a 
state  of  flux  by  the  influence  of  outside  factors  altering  the  habitat. 
Climate  changes  in  cycles  ;  leaching  of  the  soil  leads  to  changes  in  its 
chemical  constitution  ;  conditions  of  drainage  and  water-table  alter  ; 
plants  react  on  the  soil,  changing  its  physical  structure  ;  and  animal 
and  plant  societies  affect  each  other,  a  change  in  the  one  producing  a 
concomitant  change  in  the  other.  The  genesis  of  a  plant  society  is  a 
process  stretching  over  a  long  period  of  time.  An  apparent  climax 
is  reached,  but  the  equilibrium  is  eventually  upset  by  climatic  and 
geological  effects  and  above  all  by  the  agency  of  man’s  impact  on 
nature  in  attempting  to  adapt  the  environment  to  his  own  needs. 

In  our  county  the  arable  areas  are  in  a  state  of  the  greatest 
ecological  flux,  for  cultivation  is  essentially  the  use  of  ecological 
principles  for  the  production  of  food.  The  art  of  arable  farming  is 
to  encourage  productive  plants  to  grow  and  ensure  their  ascendancy 
over  the  many  indigenous  competitors,  known  as  weeds. 

Some  of  the  more  natural  areas  are  in  a  state  of  relative  equilibrium, 
others  will  show  appreciable  changes  during  relatively  short  time. 
The  course  of  change  may  be  best  illustrated  by  two  examples  ;  the 
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development  of  vegetation  on  a  receding  coast  and  the  recolonisation 
of  an  area  which  has  been  denuded. 

In  the  first  instance  the  new  area  is,  at  first,  unfavourable  for  all 
but  a  limited  range  of  forms  because  of  the  special  conditions  of  salinity 
and  periodical  immersion.  As  the  high  water  mark  recedes,  other 
species  are  able  to  colonise  the  habitat  and  as  a  result  of  their  competi¬ 
tion  the  pioneer  plants  are  eliminated.  The  result  is  visible  in  the 
clearly  marked  zones  of  vegetation  on  shore  and  salt  marsh.  These 
relatively  clear-cut  associations  present  an  excellent  subject  for  an 
introduction  to  the  study  of  plant  ecology,  but  also  present  numerous 
problems  of  interest  which  need  solving.  The  shores  of  Lincolnshire 
are  amply  provided  with  stretches  offering  generous  opportunities 
for  such  investigations. 

In  the  second  instance,  for  which  we  may  imagine  the  denuded 
area  to  have  been  produced  by  clearing  a  wood,  or  allowing  ploughland 
to  become  derelict,  the  pioneer  plants  will  depend  to  a  great  extent 
upon  the  past  history  of  the  area,  as  they  will  develop,  to  a  great 
extent,  from  the  roots  and  seeds  with  which  the  soil  is  contaminated. 
In  her  address  to  this  Society  in  1939,  Miss  Gibbons  cited  the  occurrence 
of  Papaver  Argemone ,  V alerianella  dent  at  a  and  Legousia  hybrida  in 
certain  arable  fields  on  every  occasion  when  suitable  conditions 
recurred.  They  appeared  as  a  result  of  the  contamination  of  the  soil 
with  their  seeds,  which  lay  dormant  during  the  periods  of  unsuitable 
conditions.  The  nature  of  the  surrounding  vegetation  will  also  greatly 
influence  the  variety  of  plants  which  gain  access  to  such  a  new  area. 
The  pioneer  plants  reproduce  themselves  rapidly,  and  by  forming 
a  closed  covering  of  the  ground  prevent  the  germination  of  other  seeds 
which  might  have  taken  an  important  place  in  the  society.  The 
supremacy  of  the  pioneers  will  soon  be  challenged  and  they  will  be 
displaced,  but  they  will  determine  the  types  of  plants  which  are  able 
to  follow  them.  Thus,  the  first  colonisers  set  the  succession  on  a 
definite  road.  In  this  way  the  past  history  of  the  vegetation  is  imprint¬ 
ed  on  the  present  and  the  future.  The  same  rule  applies  to  the 
individual,  whose  past  history  is  shown  in  its  form  and  characters, 
which  are  passed  on  to  its  offsprings,  to  leave  their  imprint  on  genera¬ 
tion  after  generation.  We  can  measure  the  same  influence  of  earlier 
events  in  our  own  lives  ;  it  is  apparent  in  the  history  of  all  forms  of 
life,  even  in  the  history  of  nations  and  the  society  of  mankind.  Through 
all  changes  it  ensures  a  stability  in  the  course  of  events — call  it  the 
purposefulness  of  life  if  you  will. 

During  recent  years  there  has  been  a  considerable  revival  of  interest 
in  natural  history  which  is  reflected  in  the  vitality  of  our  Society.  The 
interest  of  modern  youth  is  in  movement,  not  in  static  affairs  and  nature, 
in  reality,  provides  just  the  problems  of  movement  which  are  so  fascinat¬ 
ing  to  the  human  mind.  One  has  only  to  experience  the  thrill  of 
detecting  unsuspected,  subtle  changes  in  nature  to  be  infused  with  the 
urge  to  investigate  their  causes.  The  difficulties  of  starting  these  lines 
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of  approach  are  very  great  in  a  society  of  this  nature  but  I  would 
suggest  that  the  best  hope  lies  in  local  groups  embarking  on  local 
investigations.  We  have  been  disappointed  recently  that  our  area 
was  not  considered  to  contain  any  parts  worthy  of  inclusion  in  the 
national  scheme  of  nature  reserves,  but  this  may  not  be  due  entirely 
to  the  lack  of  suitable  sites  in  the  county,  but  partly  due  to  them  not 
having  been  used  as  the  subjects  of  more  intensive  investigation. 
There  is  the  possibility  of  local  groups  of  naturalists  making  co¬ 
ordinated,  periodical  surveys  which  could  be  recorded  in  our 
Transactions,  in  those  areas  which  the  local  Nature  Reserves  Sub- 
Committee  scheduled  in  their  report.  For  the  purpose  of  these 
investigations  co-ordination  and  direction  is  essential,  and  that  must 
lie  with  the  parent  Society’s  Sections  and  their  officers.  Their  guidance 
will  come  from  the  Union’s  informal  discussions  and  from  literature. 
For  this  purpose  the  Sections  could  make  a  collection  of  some  of  the 
papers  relating  to  their  subject  which  will  indicate  the  scope  and 
method  of  approach  as  w7ell  as  helping  to  define  the  problems  for 
investigation.  For  instance,  the  recent  work  on  butterflies  by  Ford 
immediately  stimulates  the  members  of  our  Society  to  question  his 
distribution  maps  ;  in  the  text  he  lays  before  us  a  comprehensive 
account  of  one  of  the  favourite  orders  for  collectors  and  clearly  indicates 
the  most  profitable  course  for  we  more  ignorant  naturalists  to  follow 
in  our  meanderings.  For  the  botanist,  Salisbury,  in  an  address  to  the 
Norfolk  and  Norwich  Naturalists’  Society  has  made  a  fascinating 
analysis  of  the  East  Anglian  flora  according  to  the  geographical 
types  represented  in  it.  He  cites  a  surprising  number  of  species 
which  reach  the  limit  of  their  distribution  either  in  or  just  outside  the 
county.  Of  the  Northern  Element,  which  in  general  appears  to  be 
receding  from  this  area,  Stellaria  nemorum  attains  its  southern  limit 
in  the  county  ;  of  the  Southern  Element,  Calamintha  nepeta  and 
Iberis  amara  reach  their  northern  limit  here  ;  of  the  Mediterranean 
Element,  Statice  reticulata  is  cited  as  reaching  its  northern  limit, 
if  it  is  not  now  extinct ;  of  the  Continental- Southern  Element,  Hernia 
glabra ,  Linaria  spuria  and  Orchis  hircina  reach  the  limit  of  their  range. 
Many  introduced  species  are  represented  as  near  but  not  present  in 
Lincolnshire,  viz  :  Campanula  patula ,  Scrophularia  vemalis ,  Impatiens 
fulva ,  Claytonia  alsinoides. 

As  such  species  are  near  their  geographical  limit,  the  balance  in 
the  struggle  with  other  species  for  existence  and  supremacy  is  more 
easily  weighted  in  one  direction  or  another  by  factors  which  towards 
the  centre  of  the  species  distribution  might  have  little  or  no  effect. 
They  are  profitable  and  interesting  subjects  to  watch  ;  not  only  are 
their  presence  and  absence  the  subjects  for  records,  but  observations 
on  the  circumstances  and  the  environment,  the  profusion  or  scarcity 
in  which  they  occur  will  give  a  clue  to  their  changing  fortunes. 

Other  forms  of  life  develop  in  contemporary  sequence  with  plants. 
The  development  of  one  form  of  life  is  not  necessarily  the  consequence 
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of  the  development  of  another  ;  but  the  outcome  at  any  given  moment 
is  the  result  of  their  interaction  on  each  other.  We  have  considered 
the  origin  of  change — the  variability  of  the  individual,  and  we  have 
followed  the  consequence  in  the  development  of  plant  communities. 
Further  consideration  of  the  subject  of  change  in  this  more  complex 
association  might  extend  into  the  fluctuating  fortunes  of  any  or  all 
forms  of  life.  I  propose  briefly  to  discuss  some  of  the  causes  of  the 
rise  and  fall  of  infestation  of  crop  plants  with  pests  and  diseases,  for  it 
will,  I  think,  exemplify  the  nature  of  the  factors  causing  change,  and 
the  principles  involved  are  similar  for  the  relationships  between  any 
living  things. 

In  normal  conditions  plants  and  their  pests  or  diseases  are  living 
in  equilibrium,  and  then  the  diseases  are  termed  sporadic  or  endemic  ; 
they  affect  limited  numbers  of  plants  and  both  plant  and  parasite 
maintain  their  populations  and  productivity.  An  epidemic  is  character¬ 
ised  by  a  large  number  of  individuals  becoming  attacked  by  pest  or 
disease  in  a  limited  time  and  the  malady  spreads  rapidly  from  the  centre 
where  it  first  occurs.  In  this  development  three  variables  are  concern¬ 
ed  ;  the  host,  the  parasite,  and  the  environmental  conditions. 

The  cultivation  of  crops  implies  growing  large  populations  of 
one  type  of  plant  in  a  confined  area,  and  this  is  a  factor  conducive  to 
the  development  of  a  progressive  epidemic.  When  a  crop  is  cultivated 
only  in  widely  dispersed,  small  areas,  the  chance  of  an  epidemic  is 
far  less  than  in  larger,  more  closely  situated  areas.  It  is  a  common¬ 
place  that  individuals  vary  in  their  resistance  to  disease.  In  the 
process  of  breeding  and  selecting  to  obtain  crop  plants  giving  the 
finest  quality  and  largest  yield  the  genes  of  resistance,  which  occur 
in  the  wild  ancestors,  are  sometimes  lost.  The  sugar  beet  in  America 
illustrates  this  point.  Starting  about  1800  from  the  Silesian  beet  of 
Achard  with  a  sugar  content  of  about  4  per  cent,  this  plant  was  selected 
and  bred  in  Europe  till  the  present  day  standards  were  attained  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century.  No  sooner  had  the  beet  growing  industry 
been  established  in  the  Western  States  of  America,  using  these  European 
strains,  than  the  sugar  extracting  factories  began  to  fail  and  close  down 
because  of  the  devastation  caused  in  the  crop  by  the  virus  disease, 
Curly-top.  Since  then  American  scientists  have  bred  and  selected 
strains  of  beet  resistant  to  this  disease  and  yielding  a  similar  amount 
of  sugar  to  the  European  strains.  The  source  of  this  resistance  is 
attributed  to  wild  Beta  maritima  with  which  the  cultivated  beets  were 
hybridised  in  the  early  breeding  experiments.  Large  areas  of  the 
crop  are  now  grown  successfully  in  those  districts  where  it  failed 
before.  The  qualification  must  therefore  be  made  that  it  is  large 
areas  of  susceptible  individuals  that  are  conducive  to  the  development 
of  epidemics. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  the  parasite  may  vary  in  virulence  in 
the  field.  In  artificial  culture  loss  of  virulence  is  a  common  laboratory 
occurrence.  When  parasitic  fungi  are  grown  on  media  in  dishes, 
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variants  sometimes  arise  as  the  culture  grows  radially  from  a  point 
of  inoculation^  resulting  in  a  sector  of  the  culture  having  a  very  different 
appearance  from  the  remainder.  This  process  is  known  as  saltation  ; 
in  artificial  culture  such  saltants  are  almost  invariably  less  virulent 
parasites  than  the  parent.  Considering  the  profusion  and  variability 
of  the  type  of  organism  in  question  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  more 
virulent  strains  arise  in  natural  conditions,  though  they  may  tend  to 
eliminate  themselves  by  destroying  more  completely  the  populations 
of  host  plants  on  which  they  are  dependent  for  their  survival.  There 
are  pronounced  strains  of  some  fungi  having  different  virulence  and 
different  host  ranges  ;  varieties  of  wheat  which  are  apparently  resistant 
in  one  locality  to  Stem  Rust,  Puccinia  graminis ,  may  be  severely  rusted 
in  another  locality  ;  or  a  variety  may  be  infected  in  one  season  but 
not  in  another.  This  behaviour  is  explained  by  the  existence  of 
different  biological  strains  of  the  fungus  occurring  in  different  districts 
or  preponderating  in  different  seasons.  If  the  plant  progenies  which 
the  plant  breeder  attempts  to  select  are  to  have  more  than  a  local 
significance,  all  variants  of  the  parasite  must  be  taken  into  account, 
so  the  selection  experiments  have  to  be  extensive  in  both  distribution 
and  time. 

Some  insects  have  become  serious  pests  as  a  result  of  changing 
their  feeding  habits.  Amongst  recent  records  there  are  numerous 
examples  of  them  changing  from  more  or  less  inocuous  feeders  on 
weeds  to  pests  of  serious  concern.  The  apple  capsid  was  once  a 
feeder  on  willow  ;  it  was  first  recorded  on  apple  in  1910  and  now  its 
control  necessitates  an  elaborate  spraying  programme  of  our  orchards. 
The  Angle  Shades  Moth  fed  primarily  on  groundsel,  chickweed,  etc., 
but  has  now  taken  to  chrysanthemum,  and  finding  itself  in  more 
congenial  surroundings  in  glasshouses,  for  a  longer  period  of  the  year, 
it  produces  three  generations  instead  of  two  each  year  and  consequently 
can  build  up  to  be  a  serious  pest. 

Neither  Curtis  at  the  beginning  nor  Miss  Ormerod  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  recorded  the  aphis,  Myzus  persic ae,  as  a  pest  of 
mangold.  It  was  recorded  in  1913  by  Theobald  on  mangold  and  beet, 
though  he  referred  to  it  as  Rhopalosiphum  betae ,  and  he  also  found  it 
on  wild  Chenopodiaceous  plants  in  Kent  in  1922.  Mr.  Roebuck 
informs  me  that  he  first  noticed  it  on  beet  in  the  Midland  Province  in 
1932.  Since  then  it  seems  to  have  acquired  a  taste  for  sugar  beet 
foliage,  and  during  the  last  three  years  could  be  found  in  every  field. 
Occasionally  it  has  occurred  in  such  large  numbers  as  to  do  injury 
both  to  root  crops  and  seed  crop  ;  but  it  has  much  greater  significance 
as  a  virus  vector  than  as  a  pest  doing  direct  injury  to  crops. 

When  a  new  plant  is  introduced  into  a  country  it  is  sometimes 
violently  attacked  by  a  parasite,  which  previously  had  occurred  only 
sporadically  on  indigenous  plants — the  instance  of  curly-top  virus  on 
sugar  beet  in  America  has  been  cited  ;  coffee  was  introduced  into  Ceylon 
as  a  plantation  crop  about  1870,  but  the  new  industry  which  sprang 
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up  was  soon  destroyed  by  the  devastation  caused  by  the  fungus  Hemileia 
vastatrix ,  which  up  to  that  time  had  occurred  only  on  jungle  plants. 
The  introduction  of  a  disease  organism  into  a  country  may  also  produce 
severe  epidemics  in  a  crop  which  has  previously  been  free  from  attack. 
The  classical  example  is,  of  course,  the  devastating  epidemic  following 
the  introduction  of  potato  blight  into  Europe.  In  the  “hungry  forties” 
it  caused  such  a  complete  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland  that  there 
was  widespread  famine,  and  the  population  was  soon  halved  by  death 
and  forced  migration.  It  seems  to  be  characteristic  of  disease  outbreaks 
of  this  type  that  they  spread  at  first  with  great  rapidity  and  after 
reaching  a  climax  of  intensity  their  attacks  subside,  recurring  in  serious 
form  in  future  years  only  when  circumstances  are  exceptionally 
favourable.  A  possible  explanation  is  that  in  the  absence  of  the 
parasite,  culture  and  selection  has  produced  a  crop  very  susceptible 
to  attack,  but  the  epidemic  disease  which  at  first  develops  eliminates 
the  more  susceptible  elements,  while  the  more  resistant  or  tolerant 
elements  persist.  Alternatively,  there  may  be  a  change  in  the  virulence 
of  the  parasite. 

Extension  of  range  of  pests  and  diseases  has  been  very  common 
in  the  past  and  has,  of  course,  been  greatly  increased  by  the  movements 
and  activities  of  man.  In  endeavouring  to  reduce  it  to  a  minimum, 
most  countries  have  instituted  an  extensive  system  of  plant  quarantine 
and  import  inspection.  During  the  war  years  the  most  elaborate 
precautions  have  been  taken  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  Colorado 
beetle  in  our  potato  crops.  Tremendous  efforts  have  been  expended 
in  eliminating  it  from  the  few  centres  where  it  has  appeared.  Such 
extension  of  range  is  not  only  the  result  of  the  activities  of  man,  but 
may  be  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  pests  themselves.  The  most  obvious 
illustration  of  this  is  the  phenomenon  of  migration.  The  fundamental 
causes  of  these  movements  seem  to  be  largely  unknown,  so  I  do  not 
propose  to  discuss  migration  further  than  to  mention  two  examples 
from  the  Lepidoptera.  The  one  is  the  Small  and  Large  White 
butterflies  which  are  able  to  maintain  themselves  here,  but  their 
legions  are  frequently  swollen  by  reinforcements  from  Europe,  whose 
larvae  devour  our  brassicae  in  the  late  summer.  The  other  instance 
is  that  of  the  Red  Admiral  and  Painted  Lady  ;  though  a  few  adults 
may  hibernate  and  survive  the  winter  they  do  not  do  so  on  a  sufficient 
scale  to  maintain  their  numbers  which  are,  to  our  joy,  raised  annually 
by  visitations  from  other  countries.  This  would  appear  to  be  a 
persistent  effort  on  the  part  of  the  species  to  extend  their  range. 

Large  numbers  of  a  pest  or  germs  of  a  parasite  are  one  essential 
feature  of  an  epidemic,  and  such  abundance  is  necessarily  the  result 
of  development  over  a  period  of  time.  In  the  tropics  there  is  no 
division  of  the  season  into  winter  and  summer  with  resulting  alternation 
of  profusion  and  scarcity  of  vegetation,  so  once  an  infestation  occurs 
it  may  increase  without  annual  interruption.  In  our  climate  the 
winter  is,  in  general,  a  period  of  reduced  activity  and  a  closed  season 
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for  parasites.  The  period  of  congenial  conditions  and  abundance  of 
vegetation  is  limited,  so  the  height  of  the  peak  to  which  the  population 
of  the  parasite  can  ascend  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  its  abundance 
at  the  start.  This  point  of  “inoculum  potential”  is  one  of  fundamental 
importance  in  the  study  of  the  development  of  epidemics.  Frequently 
the  only  precautions  which  are  applicable  for  preventing  the  incidence 
of  epidemics  is  to  reduce  this  original  source  of  infestation  to  a 
minimum.  When  it  is  at  a  low  value,  a  change  of,  say,  ten  per  cent 
will  have  a  pronounced  effect  on  the  ultimate  extent  of  the  disease 
outbreak  which  it  initiates.  When  it  is  at  a  higher  value,  a  change  of 
ten  per  cent  will  have  relatively  little  effect,  and  other  factors  will 
preponderate  in  determining  the  extent  of  the  epidemic.  An  example 
of  this  is  to  be  seen  in  the  development  of  the  virus  disease,  Yellows, 
in  our  sugar  beet  crops.  Four  years  ago  outbreaks  were  localised  and 
confined  to  districts  where  there  were  overwintering  sources  of 
infection.  Since  then  the  intensity  and  extensity  of  the  disease  has 
increased,  so  that  by  the  end  of  a  season  most  plants  which  are  hosts  of 
the  virus  are  infected  and  any  surviving  over  winter  are  potential  sources 
of  infection  in  the  following  year.  With  such  ample  sources  of  infection 
it  is  now  found  that  the  extent  of  the  disease  is  largely  determined  by 
the  profusion  and  behaviour  of  the  aphides  which  are  vectors  of  the 
virus  and  local  endeavours  to  remove  sources  of  infection  in  the  spring 
have  an  inappreciable  effect  on  the  intensity  of  the  disease. 

In  all  these  considerations  climate  is,  of  course,  an  overruling 
factor.  The  numbers  of  pests  and  the  profusion  of  disease  inoculum 
surviving  overwinter  to  start  infestations  in  the  following  spring, 
depend  in  many  instances  on  the  winter  weather.  For  the  spread  of 
virus  diseases  there  must  be  favourable  weather  for  the  multiplication 
and  movement  of  insect  vectors  ;  for  the  spread  of  potato  blight  there 
must  be  sufficiently  long  periods  of  warm,  humid  conditions.  Some 
diseases  are  very  sensitive  to  weather  conditions,  and  the  profusion  of 
inoculum  is  assured  by  the  organism  being  a  prolific  reproducer. 
In  such  cases  the  appearance  and  development  of  outbreaks  of  infection 
can  be  predicted  with  reasonable  certainty  from  a  study  of 
metereological  conditions.  Other  organisms  are  less  exacting  in 
their  requirements,  and  in  most  seasons  they  have  a  reasonable  chance 
for  development.  The  environmental  conditions  can  also  affect  the 
host,  varying  the  degree  of  its  susceptibility  to  attack. 

When  a  disease  is  affected  by  weather  conditions,  a  season  which 
is  sufficiently  unfavourable  to  prevent  its  development  may  so  reduce 
the  infection  potential  that  it  may  be  followed  by  a  series  of  years  of 
relatively  light  attack,  before  the  disease  again  assumes  epidemic 
proportions.  The  dry  summer  of  1921  prevented  almost  entirely  the 
appearance  of  potato  blight,  and  in  the  two  following  years,  notwith¬ 
standing  weather  conditions  which  were  apparently  favourable,  the 
disease  was  uncommon  in  most  parts. 

The  relationship  between  host  and  parasite  with  fluctuating 
environment  presents  many  problems  in  its  interpretation.  This 
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complexity  is  considerably  increased  when,  as  in  the  virus  diseases, 
a  third  agent  is  introduced — the  insect  vector.  The  same  factors 
affecting  inoculum  potential  and  conditions  for  reproduction  have  their 
effects  on  them.  A  further  complication  is  that  a  rise  in  aphis  popula¬ 
tion  is  rapidly  followed  by  a  rise  in  the  number  of  predators  and 
parasites.  Hence  the  balance  is  very  delicate  and  sensitive  to  external 
conditions  and  a  slight  setback  will  allow  the  predators  to  get  ascend¬ 
ancy.  This  they  will  maintain  until  they  too  have  been  reduced  by 
lack  of  food  after  having  depleted  the  aphis  population,  or  been  faced 
with  a  lean  winter.  So  proceeds  the  complex  pattern  of  change  in 
nature. 

We  must  not  leave  out  man  from  the  picture.  Some  of  the  ways 
in  which  the  impact  of  his  activities  on  his  environment  affect  the 
course  of  nature  have  been  touched  on.  His  mind,  too,  follows  a 
course  of  development  and  change  with  its  profound  effect  on  human 
social  relationships.  History  is  largely  the  story  of  the  change  in  his 
outlook.  In  our  own  sphere  of  the  study  of  natural  history  it  is  the 
sudden  realisation  of  an  apparently  minor  fact  which  gives  a  fresh 
aspect  on  a  wider  problem — this  is  change  in  its  highest  form  ;  and 
it  is  the  wealth  of  such  opportunities  which  our  subject  offers  which 
gives  it  a  richness  not  easily  to  be  found  otherwise. 
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The  Distribution  of  the  Grey  Squirrel  ( Sciurus  carolinensis 
Gmelin)  and  the  Brtish  Red  Squirrel  (S.  vulgaris  leucourus  Kerr) 

in  Lincolnshire. 

Monica  R.  Shorten,  b.a. 

Introduction. 

The  American  grey  squirrel  was  introduced  into  this  country 
over  60  years  ago,  at  various  localities.  Some  of  the  introductions 
were  made  by  persons  who  secured  specimens  as  pets,  and  later  released 
them  ;  others  were  made  by  naturalists  who  had  apparently  not  con¬ 
sidered  the  result  of  their  action  fully  enough.  In  its  native  country 
the  grey  squirrel  is  much  prized  as  a  game  animal,  and  is  protected 
in  some  degree  by  policies  of  conservation  and  management.  It  has 
natural  predators  which  reduce  its  numbers.  In  this  country  an 
occasional  squirrel  may  be  taken  by  a  kestrel  or  sparrow  hawk,  but 
predators  are  a  negligible  source  of  control.  If  the  pine  marten  and 
the  wild  cat  had  not  dwindled  so  markedly  in  numbers  they  might 
have  filled  this  need  for  a  natural  predator  on  the  grey  squirrel. 

When  the  squirrel  was  introduced  from  America  into  this  country, 
it  found  a  “niche” — a  position  in  the  animal  community — not  fully  filled 
by  a  British  animal ;  and  this  fact,  taken  together  with  the  absence  of 
predators,  may  account  for  the  remarkable  increase  and  spread  of 
the  introduced  species.  The  British  red  squirrel  was  still  suffering, 
and  continued  for  some  years  to  suffer,  from  the  effects  of  a  disastrous 
epidemic  which  greatly  reduced  it  in  numbers.  Even  had  our  red 
squirrel  not  been  affected  by  this  epidemic,  the  large  numbers  of  the 
two  species  would  probably  not  have  come  into  conflict  for  some  time, 
as  their  preferred  habitats  seem  dissimilar.  The  large  populations  of 
the  red  squirrel  are  found  in  dense  woodland  often  coniferous,  whereas 
the  introduced  species  settled  in  the  more  open  woodlands  of  oak,  beech, 
and  sycamore.  Although  in  comparison  with  other  rodents,  the  squirrel 
has  a  slow  breeding  rate  (one,  or  rarely  two,  fitters  of  about  three 
young  a  year)  the  grey  squirrel  soon  increased  its  range  from  the  points 
of  introduction.  It  became  more  noticeable  in  many  areas  than  our 
own  squirrel,  and  as  a  result  its  reputation  for  “killing  off  ”  the  red 
species  was  evolved.  There  are  indeed  some  authenticated  reports  of 
fights  between  the  two  species,  sometimes  ending  fatally,  but  the  very 
striking  decrease  in  numbers  of  the  British  squirrel  cannot  be  ascribed 
wholly  to  the  grey  squirrel. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  in  what  way  the  grey  squirrel  affects  the 
red.  A  drastic  reduction  in  numbers  of  the  latter  has  been  reported 
from  areas  where  no  grey  squirrel  has  ever  been  seen.  The  grey 
squirrel  is,  however,  a  larger  and  stronger  animal  than  the  red,  with 
more  versatile  feeding  habits  and  a  greater  resistance  to  hardship. 
Unfavourable  conditions  would  be  expected  to  have  a  more  marked 
effect  on  the  red  squirrel,  and  it  may  be  that  this  fact  is  behind  the 
apparent  “expulsion”  of  our  squirrel  by  the  invader. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  RED  AND  GREY  SQUIRRELS 
IN  LINCOLNSHIRE,  1945. 
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It  is  now  impossible  to  estimate  the  numbers  of  the  grey  squirrel 
present  in  this  country,  but  it  is  a  formidable  figure.  Complete 
extermination  would  now  appear  to  be  out  of  the  question,  but  control 
measures  are  necessary  to  reduce  the  population,  and  to  keep  it  at  a 
low  level.  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  is  pursuing  a  policy  of  issuing 
free  cartridges  to  Squirrel  Clubs  throughout  the  thickly  populated 
counties,  in  the  hope  that  weekly  shoots  will  be  effective  in  reducing 
the  numbers  of  the  grey  squirrel.  Keepers  account  for  many  on 
big  estates,  where  in  addition  to  shooting,  squirrels  are  taken  in  rabbit 
traps — in  some  areas  as  many  squirrels  as  rabbits  are  found  in  the  traps. 

It  is  probable  that  the  squirrel,  like  other  small  mammals,  is 
subject  to  fluctuations  in  numbers.  A  decrease  in  numbers  due  to 
this  cause  may  solve  the  problem  for  the  country. 

Those  interested  in  the  grey  squirrel  might  like  to  know  of  a  book 
by  Middleton  (1931)  entitled  “The  Grey  Squirrel,”  published  by 
Sidgewick  and  Jackson,  which  contains  100  pages  on  the  introduction 
into  this  country,  food  and  damage,  relations  with  the  red  squirrel 
and  other  animals,  and  ecological  aspects. 

The  damage  done  by  the  grey  squirrel  only  assumes  proportions 
of  real  significance  where  large  numbers  are  present.  In  many  areas 
of  this  country  reports  of  damage  are  made  by  foresters  who  find  the 
bark  of  young  trees  stripped  off,  and  buds  cut  off  and  dropped  to  the 
ground.  Market  gardeners  suffer  too,  and  bitter  complaints  are  made 
of  the  grey  squirrel’s  habit  of  destroying  far  more  than  it  can  eat. 
Farmers  in  Gloucestershire  and  other  southern  counties  report  that 
grey  squirrels  destroy  standing  corn  in  the  manner  of  rabbits,  and 
sometimes  ricks  are  invaded.  Ornithologists  are  enemies  of  this 
squirrel,  for  it  will  sometimes  break  and  eat  eggs,  and  kill  nestlings. 
Meat  would  not  appear  to  be  a  very  important  item  of  the  diet,  for  the 
author  has  never  found  any  traces  of  meat  in  the  stomachs  that  have 
been  examined.  Perhaps  it  is  mischief  more  than  necessity  that  leads 
the  squirrel  to  these  crimes. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  red  squirrel  is  exempt  from  blame 
in  this  respect.  Indeed,  the  list  of  damage  and  destruction  credited 
to  our  native  species  is  in  many  respects  similar  to  that  charged  against 
the  grey  squirrel.  Foresters  in  Scotland  and  Wales,  where  the  red 
squirrel  is  still  numerous,  take  control  measures  against  it,  for  it 
destroys  young  pine  trees,  by  cutting  off  the  “leaders”  and  will  peel 
the  bark  of  Scots  pine  and  larch.  Shoots  of  conifers  are  cut  off  to  clear 
the  way  to  the  cones  at  the  end  of  the  branches.  In  young  conifer 
plantations  the  red  squirrel  is  a  pest.  They  will  also  eat  fruit,  and  have 
been  observed  taking  pheasants  eggs,  and  taking  young  from  the  nests 
of  such  birds  as  the  misselthrush,  the  spotted  flycatcher,  blackbird, 
yellow  wagtail,  and  thrush.  The  Highland  Squirrel  Club  exists  for 
the  purpose  of  controlling  the  numbers  of  red  squirrels  on  Scottish 
estates,  and  since  its  inception  in  1903,  more  than  100,000  red  squirrels 
have  been  accounted  for.  The  graph  of  yearly  kills  shows  a  decline  from 
1909  ;  the  sharp  drop  to  present  low  numbers  appears  from  1936  onwards. 
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The  1944-45  Squirrel  Survey  in  England  and  Wales. 

During  the  period  between  October,  1944  and  December,  1945 
a  survey  has  been  carried  out  by  the  author  to  determine  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  red  and  of  the  grey  squirrel  in  England  and  Wales.  The 
method  employed  was  to  send  questionnaire  forms  out  to  each  parish, 
through  the  War  Agricultural  Executive  Committees.  In  some  cases 
the  forms  were  filled  in  by  parish  representatives  of  the  Committees, 
in  other  cases  Committee  officials  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
area  filled  in  the  information.  Observers  were  simply  asked  whether 
either  or  both  of  the  species  was  then  present  in  their  parish.  No 
census  of  numbers  was  attempted. 

The  original  returns  from  Lincolnshire  were  rather  few  in  number. 
Holland  alone  was  completely  covered.  Through  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  F.  T.  Baker  and  members  of  the  L.N.U.  it  was  possible  to  fill  in 
many  of  the  gaps  ;  from  these  sources  came  the  first  records  of  the  grey 
squirrel  in  Lindsey,  and  later,  a  report  of  the  grey  squirrel  in  Holland. 

The  grey  squirrel  has  been  present  in  Kesteven  since  1935, 
when  the  first  two  records  for  the  species  were  obtained  there.  In 
previous  surveys  all  replies  had  been  in  the  negative.  Folkingham 
was  the  first  parish  to  report  the  grey  squirrel,  and  another  early 
record  from  near  Leadenham  was  obtained.  It  is  a  little  surprising 
that  the  species  arrived  so  late  in  the  county  when  the  proximity  of 
Woburn,  the  major  centre  of  introduction,  is  considered.  By  1937 
the  squirrel  had  spread  little  in  Lincolnshire,  six  records  being  obtained 
from  :  Quarrington,  Tallington,  Uffington,  Belton  Park,  Swinthorpe 
Castle,  and  Sedgebrook.  No  further  survey  was  made  till  1944. 

The  results  of  the  latest  survey  are  summarised  in  the  following 
table  : — 


Table  1.  Red  and  grey  squirrels  in  Lincolnshire. 


Information. 

Holland. 

Kesteven. 

Lindsey. 

Total  No.  parishes  in  district 

44 

161 

424 

Number  of  parishes  covered 

44 

113 

103 

Number  reporting  grey  squirrel  (only)  . . 

1 

50 

1 

Per  cent  reporting  grey  squirrel  (of  those 

covered)* 

2 

61 

3 

Number  reporting  red  squirrel  (only) 

— 

7 

61 

Per  cent  reporting  red  squirrel  (of  those 

covered)* 

— 

25 

61 

Number  parishes  reporting  both  species  . . 

— 

22 

2 

Number  parishes  reporting  no  squirrels 

present  . . 

43 

34 

39 

Per  cent  reporting  no  squirrels  present  (of 

those  covered) 

98 

33 

38 

*  These  percentages  contain  the  figures  included  in  the  column  for  presence 
of  both  species. 
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The  first  report  of  grey  squirrels  having  crossed  the  Witham  came 
in  1944  ;  the  crossing  having  been  made  near  Coningsby.  A  year 
later  came  information  that  a  grey  squirrel  had  been  seen  north  of  the 
river  at  Lincoln.  In  both  these  cases  bridges  could  have  been  used. 
Kettlethorpe  reported  both  the  red  and  the  grey  squirrel  in  the  survey. 
One  other  report  from  Lindsey  has  not  been  satisfactorily  confirmed 
yet ;  a  grey  squirrel  was  reported  to  have  been  seen  in  the  Park  at 
Gunby.  It  is  possible  that  this  squirrel  may  have  been  introduced  to 
this  rather  isolated  territory  by  human  agency. 

The  nature  of  the  country  in  the  Holland  district  is  not  suitable 
to  maintain  a  squirrel  population  ;  the  single  occurrence  in  the  area 
was  at  Crowland.  There  would  not  seem  to  be  much  danger  of  an 
extensive  colonisation  of  this  district. 

In  Kesteven  a  scattered  population  is  found,  from  the  most 
southerly  border  of  the  county  to  the  banks  of  the  Witham.  There 
do  not  seem  to  be  any  large  concentrations  compared  with  those  found 
in  the  southern  counties. 

This  population  represents  the  north-easterly  tip  of  the  main 
southern  “block”  of  the  grey  squirrel’s  territory  in  this  country.  So 
far  it  has  failed  to  link  up  with  the  old-established  population  in 
Yorkshire,  which  extends  south  to  the  banks  of  the  Humber. 

The  red  squirrel  seems  to  have  declined  in  numbers  during  the 
last  twenty  years  in  Lindsey  as  well  as  in  Kesteven.  Middleton 
(1931)  cites  the  period  1914-16  as  the  last  “good  years”  for  the  red 
squirrel  in  Lincolnshire.  There  are  many  who  will  vouch  that  they 
can  remember  the  red  squirrel  being  numerous  in  Lincolnshire  when 
they  were  younger.  Where  red  squirrels  were  reported  in  the  1944 
survey  no  large  numbers  were  observed.  The  largest  number  that 
I  have  heard  of  was  twelve,  reported  from  Holton-le-Moor  last  year. 
More  usually  there  is  a  pair,  or  a  single  animal. 

The  accompanying  map  shows  the  distribution  of  the  two  species 
in  Lincolnshire  and  the  immediate  surroundings.  A  grid  of  ten  kil. 
squares  has  been  superimposed,  and  filled  in  with  symbols  to  represent 
the  reports  from  the  enclosed  area.  If  one  parish  in  a  square  reports 
both  species,  the  whole  square  is  filled  in  with  that  symbol.  Where 
the  square  is  filled  in  for  “no  squirrels”  every  parish  has  reported  an 
absence  of  squirrels. 

At  the  foot  of  the  paper  is  a  list  of  the  parishes  for  which  informa¬ 
tion  was  received.  It  may  well  be  that  the  reports  conflict  with  the 
personal  observations  of  some  readers.  If  this  is  so,  it  will  help  the 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  the  squirrels  in  Lincoln¬ 
shire  if  your  information  is  passed  on  to  the  Secretary  of  the  L.N.U. 

Parishes  reporting  red  and  grey  squirrels. 

Kesteven  :  Ancaster,  Barholm  and  Stowe,  Blankney,  Brace- 
borough  and  Wilsthorpe,  Canwick,  Carlby,  Corby,  Deeping  St. 
James,  Edenham,  Ewerby  and  Evedon,  Fulbeck,  Harlaxton,  Horbling, 
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Leadenham,  Nocton,  North  Rauceby,  Ropsley  and  Humby,  Swayfield, 
S  winstead,  Threekingham,  Toft,  Witham-on-the-Hill.  (22). 

Lindsey  :  Kettlethorpe,  Coningsby.  (2). 

Parishes  reporting  grey  squirrels  only. 

Holland:  Crowland.  (1). 

Kesteven  :  Allington,  Aswarby,  Barkston,  Belton,  Braceby, 
Boothby  Pagnell,  Burton  Coggles,  Bitchfield,  Burton  Pedwardine, 
Claypole,  Caythorpe,  Cranwell,  Coleby,  Colsterworth,  Culverthorpe 
and  Kelby,  Castle  Bytham,  Careby,  Counthorpe,  Denton,  Eagle  and 
Swinethorpe,  Easton,  Fenton,  Folkingham,  Greatford,  Great  Ponton, 
Hough-on-the-Hill,  Honington,  Heydour,  Hacconby,  Irnham,  Ingolds- 
by,  Little  Bytham,  Londonthorpe,  Lincoln,  Marston,  New  Sleaford, 
North  Witham,  Newton  and  Haceby,  Old  Somerby,  Old  Sleaford, 
Pickworth,  Stubton,  Syston,  S.  Rauceby,  Stoke  Rochford,  Tallington, 
Uffington,  Woolsthorpe,  Wyville,  Walcot.  (50). 

Lindsey  :  Gunby.  (1). 

Parishes  reporting  red  squirrels  only. 

Kesteven  :  Ashby-de-la-Launde  and  Bloxholme,  Barrowby, 
Doddington  and  Whisby,  Heckington,  Potterhanworth,  Scredington, 
Skellingthorpe.  (7). 

Lindsey  :  Appleby,  Ashby-cum-Fenby,  Apley,  Burton-on- Stather, 
Broughton,  Blyton,  Bishop  Norton,  Brocklesby,  Bradley,  Barnoldby- 
le-Beck,  Binbrook,  Burwell,  Baumber,  Bolingbroke,  Binbrook, 
Corringham,  Elsham,  Flixborough,  Fillingham,  Gate  Burton,  Glent- 
ham,  Great  Limber,  Grimsby,  Goltho,  Horkstow,  Hackthorn,  Holton- 
le-Moor,  Immingham,  Laughton,  Lea,  Little  Grimsby,  Louth, 
Legsby,  Morton,  Maidenwell,  Manton,  Raithby-cum-Maltby,  Revesby, 
Riseholme,  Saxby- All- Saints,  Scawby,  Scotton,  Saxby,  Somerby, 
Stenigot,  Scremby,  Spilsby,  Stickney,  Stainfield,  Sudbrooke, 
Stainton-by-Langworth,  Thonock,  Tothill,  Tumby,  Worlaby,  Wold 
Newton,  Walesby,  Weelsby,  Well,  Welton-le-Marsh,  Woodhall, 
Wickenby.  (61). 

Parishes  reporting  no  squirrels. 

Holland  :  All  parishes  except  Crowland. 

Kesteven  :  Aunsby  and  Dembleby,  Brant  Broughton  and 
Stragglethorpe,  Beckingham,  Boothby  Graffoe,  Branston  and  Mere, 
Billinghay,  Billingborough,  Bourne,  Dowsby,  Dunsby,  Digby,  Foston, 
Gunby  and  Stainby,  Heighington,  Hougham,  Leasingham,  Little 
Ponton  and  Stroxton,  Martin,  Marston,  Norton  Disney,  North  Kyme, 
Normanton,  North  Scarle,  Ruskington,  Swinderby,  Stapleford,  Silk 
Willoughby,  Thurlby,  Timberland,  Wellingore,  Waddington,  Walcot, 
Wilsford,  Welby.  (34). 
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Lindsey  :  Amcotts,  Althorpe,  Burton,  Burgh-le-Marsh,  Barton- 
on-Humber,  Bottesford,  Belton,  Burringham,  Claxby  Pluckacre, 
Caistor,  Crowle,  East  Ferry,  Epworth,  Eastoft,  Faldingworth,  Gar- 
thorpe,  Great  Coates,  Huttoft,  Humberston,  Haxey,  Kirkstead, 
Kexby,  Keadby,  Luddington,  Messingham,  Osgodby,  Owston  Ferry, 
Riby,  Roxby-cum-Risby,  Skegness,  Saltfleetby  St.  Peter,  South 
Ferriby,  Scunthorpe,  Welton,  Wrawby,  Wootton,  Wroot,  West 
Butterwick,  West  Halton.  (39). 

DEEP  BORINGS  IN  LINCOLNSHIRE.* 

P.  E.  Kent,  Ph.  D.,  F.G.S. 

In  1936  the  D’Arcy  Exploration  Company  began  to  investigate 
the  underground  structure  of  Lincolnshire  and  the  adjoining  areas  in 
relation  to  the  possible  occurrence  of  oil  accumulations.  A  variety 
of  methods  has  been  employed,  and  the  results  have  extended  in  a 
most  interesting  way  our  knowledge  of  the  less  accessible  geological 
features  of  the  county. 

The  first  stages  consisted  of  surveys  by  geophysical  methods. 
The  variation  in  the  force  of  gravity,  and  the  variation  in  the  intensity 
of  the  earth’s  magnetic  field  over  the  county  were  measured  with 
extremely  delicate  instruments,  in  order  to  determine  the  deep  seated 
structure  where  ordinary  geological  methods  could  not  be  used. 
These  surveys  established  the  presence  of  abnormally  high  gravity 
and  magnetic  intensity  in  an  area  round  Nocton,  south-east  of  Lincoln, 
with  smaller  maxima  in  other  places.  They  did  not  support  the  old 
hypothesis  that  there  was  a  buried  anticlinal  fold  parallel  to  the  coast 
near  Louth. 

The  second  stage  consisted  of  seismic  survey — a  system  of 
recording  the  minute  earthquakes  reflected  from  massive  beds  under¬ 
ground  when  explosions  took  place  at  the  surface.  This  process  of 
“echo-sounding”  was  used  to  trace  the  undulations  in  the  Carboniferous 
Limestone,  3-5,000  feet  deep.  Again  the  most  strongly  marked 
structure  was  found  to  be  near  Nocton,  with  smaller  undulations  near 
Spital,  Stixwould,  Grantham  and  other  places.  Between  Lincoln 
and  the  Newark/Eakring  area  of  Nottinghamshire,  where  oil  was 
found  in  quantity  in  1939,  there  proved  to  be  a  deep  basin  in  the 
buried  Carboniferous  rocks. 

After  these  various  preliminaries,  and  after  consideration  of  the 
rather  scanty  geological  information  about  the  buried  rocks,  drilling 
began — first  at  Nocton,  later  at  Dunston,  Blankney,  Foston,  Claypole, 
Spital  and  Stixwould  (Woodhall  Spa). 

The  new  information  resulting  from  the  many  thousands  of 
feet  of  drilling  can  best  be  summarised  by  taking  the  formations 
one  after  another  from  above  downwards. 

♦Published  by  permission  of  the  Chairman  and  Directors  of  the  Anglo- 
Iranian  Oil  Company,  Limited. 
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In  the  Jurassic  rocks  which  form  the  surface  of  much  of  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  there  were  no  surprises  and  the  main  interest  was  in  new  records 
of  thicknesses.  The  Stixwould  boring,  the  most  easterly,  showed  that 
the  various  beds  maintain  their  character  and  thickness  as  far  eastwards 
as  Woodhall,  and  a  boring  at  North  Creake  in  north  Norfolk  has  since 
shown  that  most  of  the  subdivisions  are  still  well  developed  beyond 
the  Wash. 

Similarly  the  Triassic  and  Permian  rocks  which  outcrop  in 
Nottinghamshire  were  found  to  maintain  their  steady  eastward  dip, 
becoming  deeper  and  deeper  the  further  they  were  traced  into 
Lincolnshire.  They  were  fully  developed  in  the  Lincoln  district, 
but  the  Permian  in  particular  became  greatly  attenuated  towards 
Grantham.  The  southern  shore  of  the  Permian  sea  ran  nearly  due 
east  from  Nottingham  at  least  as  far  as  this,  so  that  south  Lincolnshire 
formed  a  land  surface,  while  a  varied  series  of  marls,  limestones  and — 
in  places — salt  was  laid  down  in  a  sea  stretching  northwards  into 
Yorkshire. 

Beneath  the  Permian  was  the  great  enigma — would  Carboniferous 
rocks  be  present,  and  would  they  contain  oil  ?  The  geophysical 
work  had  shown  the  first  to  be  highly  probable,  and  drilling  confirmed 
expectation.  Coal  Measures,  Millstone  Grit  and  Carboniferous 
Limestone  were  found  in  downward  sequence  everywhere  but  at 
Foston.  Their  development,  however,  was  greatly  different  from 
that  in  the  coalfield  region.  The  Coal  Measures  in  most  places  were 
only  a  thin  remnant  of  the  thickness  where  they  are  fully  developed 
and  it  appears  probable  that  the  Lower  division  is  missing.  They 
nevertheless  proved  to  contain  workable  coal  seams  at  Spital,  Dunston 
and  Stixwould.  Some  day  there  will  be  coal  mining  east  of  Lincoln, 
but  the  expense  of  sinking  to  3500  feet  or  more  will  postpone  this  for 
many  years.  On  the  other  hand  little  indication  of  workable  seams 
was  found  in  the  area  between  Eakring  and  Lincoln.  The  Millstone 
Grit  was  also  very  thin,  and  the  massive  sandstones  which  form  the 
magnificent  “  Edges”  of  the  Peak  District  have  dwindled  to  very 
meagre  representatives  in  the  area  so  far  known.  There  is  an  uncon¬ 
formity  at  the  base  of  the  Millstone  Grit — the  Carboniferous  Limestone 
seems  to  have  been  folded  and  denuded  in  Lincolnshire  before  the 
overlying  series  was  accumulated.  Consequently  the  Grit  rests  on 
different  Limstone  beds  in  different  places,  but  the  latter  has  been 
present,  even  if  thin,  at  all  the  Lincolnshire  localities  examined. 

At  Foston  earth  movements  had  been  stronger  than  near  Lincoln, 
and  there  the  Carboniferous  beds  had  been  raised  so  that  the  Coal 
Measures  and  Millstone  Grit  were  eroded  away  before  Permian  times, 
and  the  Permian  rests  directly  on  a  very  thin  representative  of  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone. 

It  is  the  Lower  Carboniferous,  however,  which  has  provided 
the  only  oil  so  far  produced  in  Lincolnshire.  One  of  the  wells  on 
Nocton  Heath  yielded  three  tons  a  day  from  the  limestone,  but  the 
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accumulation  was  small  and  production  fell  off  rapidly.  Commercial 
quantities  were  evidently  not  present. 

At  several  localities  drilling  was  continued  through  the  Carboni¬ 
ferous  Limestone  to  search  for  deeper  accumulations.  At  Foston 
the  borehole  passed  out  of  the  Limestone  at  2015  feet  into  highly 
contorted  shales,  closely  comparable  with  the  ancient  rocks  of  Charn- 
wood.  The  first  of  the  Nocton  wells  passed  from  the  Limestone 
into  nearly  vertical  grey  quartzites,  which  may  be  Cambrian,  at 
3877  feet,  and  at  Stixwould  white  and  green  sandstones  were  found 
at  4730  feet.  Thus  so  far  drilling  and  geophysical  survey  suggests 
that  in  central  Lincolnshire  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  rests  either 
directly  on  Pre-Cambrian  or  else  on  a  thin  relic  of  earlier  Palaeozoic 
rocks,  with  no  evidence  yet  of,  say,  thick  Silurian  or  Devonian  rocks. 

So  far  the  search  for  oil  has  gone,  and  it  still  continues,  using  all 
the  aids  which  science  and  engineering  can  provide.  The  results 
in  Lincolnshire  have  been  disappointing  up  to  the  present,  but  the 
lack  of  success  is  due  to  fairly  definite  reasons.  The  discovery  of 
oil  in  less  than  commercial  quantities  is  a  hopeful  sign  ;  conditions 
for  oil  generation  were  favourable,  and  the  problem  is  primarily  that 
of  finding  a  suitable  reservoir. 

REPORT  OF  THE  HON.  SECRETARY  AND  TREASURER, 

1945. 

For  the  past  two  years,  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  record  marked 
progress  in  the  work  and  activities  of  the  Lincolnshire  Naturalists’ 
Union.  This  past  year  has  seen  this  forward  move  maintained. 
Meetings  have  been  well  attended — the  Haugham  Pastures  Meeting 
in  July  was  the  highest  attendance  ever  recorded  by  the  Union  at  one 
meeting  and  the  total  of  75  included  30  Junior  Members.  Both 
Ordinary  and  Junior  Membership  figures  continue  to  rise  and  there 
is  every  indication  that  new  methods  of  organisation  may  have  to  be 
adopted  if  this  increase  is  to  be  maintained.  The  past  year  was  not  a 
year  of  new  features  ;  policy  was  to  consolidate  on  experiments  made 
in  the  previous  two  years. 

Financially,  the  Union  is  in  a  very  strong  position.  Last  year’s 
rather  sharp  rise  in  printing  costs  that  depleted  our  balances  has  been 
more  than  offset  by  the  generous  response  to  the  appeal  for  additional 
donations.  Contributions  to  the  Publication  Fund  amounted  to 
£21  Is.  lid.,  and  60  per  cent  of  the  members  contributed,  with  a 
result  that  it  was  necessary  to  draw  only  £9  15s.  4d.  from  the  General 
Fund  to  pay  for  Transactions.  The  balance  in  hand  of  £39  15s.  Id. 
is  the  highest  recorded  for  over  ten  years.  It  is  hoped,  with  more 
paper  available  for  such  purposes,  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
Transactions  again  with  the  next  issue. 

The  year  commenced  with  a  most  successful  joint  meeting 
between  the  Lincoln  Camera  Club  and  the  Union.  The  meeting  took 
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the  form  of  an  illustrated  lecture  on  “  Nature  Photography”  and  our 
Photographic  Section  put  on  a  very  fine  show  of  colour  and  mono¬ 
chrome  slides  that  was  much  appreciated  by  the  members  of  the 
Lincoln  Camera  Club. 

Field  Meetings. 

Five  meetings  have  been  held  in  the  field.  The  211th  meeting 
was  at  Gainsborough  on  May  19th.  The  party  was  under  the  guidance 
of  Miss  W.  Barlow,  Miss  M.  Hunt,  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Watkins,  and  a  most 
interesting  time  was  spent  on  the  Thonock  Estates  by  permission  of 
the  Agent.  The  flora  and  insect  life  were  the  main  attraction  and 
interesting  records  were  made.  Tea  was  taken  at  the  Gainsborough 
High  School  by  kind  permission  of  the  Headmistress.  The  212th 
meeting,  on  June  23rd,  was  at  Harlaxton,  near  Grantham.  The 
members  were  met  at  the  Rectory  by  Canon  H.  E.  Stancliffe  and 
were  conducted  to  the  magnificent  parks  and  woods  of  Grantham 
Castle,  formerly  known  as  Harlaxton  Manor,  for  which  permission 
had  been  granted  by  Mrs.  Van  der  Elst.  Mr.  A.  E.  C.  Chambers 
assisted  Canon  Stancliffe  as  guide  and  members  were  also  fortunate 
to  have  the  expert  knowledge  of  the  keeper,  Mr.  Browning.  Badgers’ 
earths  were  examined  and  the  Great-crested  Grebe  was  seen  nesting. 
Entomologists  were  pleased  to  see  the  White-letter  Hairstreak  ( Thecla 
w-alhum)  and  botanists  made  extensive  notes.  The  members  were 
entertained  to  tea  at  the  Rectory  by  Canon  Stancliffe  and  Mr.  A.  E.  C. 
Chambers.  The  213th  meeting  on  July  14th,  at  Haugham  Pastures, 
was  a  record  in  the  history  of  the  Union.  Permission  had  been 
granted  by  Mr.  J.  Wightman  of  Tathwell  Hall.  Junior  Members 
were  prominent  at  the  meeting  and  groups  were  organised  with 
experienced  leaders  to  guide  the  juniors  in  various  branches  of  study. 
All  sections  had  an  extremely  full  day  and  details  are  recorded  in 
section  reports  of  some  of  the  outstanding  finds.  The  whole  party 
was  under  the  guidance  of  Miss  Margery  Barker,  of  Louth,  who  had 
made  the  local  arrangements.  The  party  had  tea  in  the  delightful 
gardens  of  Mrs.  M.  Russell,  of  Louth.  The  214th  meeting,  another 
evening  event,  this  year  at  Potterhanworth,  near  Lincoln,  proved  to 
be  quite  successful.  Extensive  felling  of  the  Potterhanworth  Wood 
during  the  war  had  altered  the  countryside,  but  many  interesting 
botanical  records  were  made.  The  dull  evening,  turning  to  rain, 
limited  the  scope  of  the  meeting.  The  215th  meeting  took  the  form 
of  a  Fungus  Foray  at  Kettlethorpe.  The  party  was  under  the  guidance 
of  Miss  G.  M.  Waterhouse  and  the  area  investigated  at  Naylor’s  Hills 
Plantation  by  permission  of  Col.  Cracroft-Amcotts,  proved  to  be  very 
rich  in  fungi.  A  detailed  report  of  this  meeting  will  be  found  later 
in  the  Transactions. 

Lecture-Demonstrations. 

We  are  again  indebted  to  the  Principal  of  the  Lincoln  Technical 
College  (Dr.  E.  R.  Walter)  for  permission  to  hold  these  meetings  in 
the  College  Library.  The  opening  demonstration  was  on  January 
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27th,  by  Mr.  R.  Wood  Powell,  l.d.s.,  on  “  Teeth,”  and  this  interesting 
talk  was  illustrated  by  specimens  kindly  loaned  by  the  British  Museum 
(Natural  History),  South  Kensington,  and  the  Manchester  University 
Museum.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Powell  entertained  the  members  to  tea  after 
the  demonstration.  On  May  10th,  Mr.  S.  H.  Robinson  demonstrated 
the  use  of  various  forms  of  apparatus  for  collecting  microscopic  fresh¬ 
water  life.  Members  assembled  at  Bishop’s  Bridge,  Saxilby  Road. 
On  the  following  Saturday,  at  a  meeting  in  the  Technical  College, 
Mr.  Robinson  demonstrated  various  methods  of  examining  the  material 
collected.  This  proved  to  be  a  most  instructive  and  helpful  meeting. 
A  Specimen  Meeting  on  22nd  September  was  confined  to  entomology. 
Many  fine  specimens  were  exhibited  and  Mr.  T.  H.  Court,  Mr.  F.  L. 
Kirk,  Mr.  E.  C.  Riggall,  Mr.  A.  Roebuck,  Mr.  E.  E.  Steele,  Miss  Jean 
Wans,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  White  contributed  to  the  exhibition  and 
discussion.  Specimens  were  also  shown  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Arnold,  Mr.  E. 
Sewards  and  Dr.  Salisbury  Sharpe.  The  Microscope  Symposium 
on  December  8th,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  S.  H.  Robinson,  was 
devoted  to  an  exhibition  of  members’  favourite  slides.  Those  who 
contributed  to  the  show  were  Mr.  R.  J.  Batters,  Mr.  E.  E.  Steele, 
Mr.  L.  Horn,  Mr.  D.  Sinclair,  Mr.  P.  H.  Shepherd,  Mr.  T.  E.  Hartley, 
Mr.  A.  Pilkington  and  Miss  G.  M.  Waterhouse.  The  wide  variety 
of  subjects  shown  and  the  comments  of  the  exhibitors  were  much 
appreciated. 

The  Microscope  Section  entertained  the  members  to  tea. 

Public  Lecture. 

Professor  H.  H.  Swinnerton,  D.Sc.,  of  University  College, 
Nottingham,  delivered  a  Public  Lecture  at  the  Usher  Art  Gallery, 
Lincoln,  on  March  22nd.  His  subject,  “  Rocks,  fossils  and  daily 
life”  (illustrated  by  lantern  slides)  was  listened  to  with  great  interest 
by  a  large  number  of  members,  friends  and  visitors. 

Sectional  Officers’  Reports. 

These  were  presented  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  Lincoln  Technical 
College  on  November  3rd.  A  feature  of  the  meeting  was  again  the 
show  of  slides  and  films  taken  at  the  Field  Meetings  and  contributed 
by  Mr.  R.  J.  Batters,  Mr.  E.  E.  Steele,  and  Mr.  E.  Sewards,  and  the 
fine  exhibition  of  photographic  prints  of  natural  history  subjects  to 
which  Mr.  R.  H.  Hallam  also  made  some  outstanding  contributions. 
Reports  were  presented  for  the  Sections  as  follows  : — Miss  E.  J. 
Gibbons  (Botany),  Miss  G.  M.  Waterhouse  (Fungi),  Mr.  T.  H.  Court 
(Entomology),  Mr.  A.  Roebuck  (Applied  Entomology),  Mr.  S.  A. 
Cox  (Ornithology)  and  Mr.  C.  F.  B.  Shillito  (Geology). 

Annual  Meeting. 

This  was  held  at  the  Lincoln  Technical  College  on  March  3rd. 
Dr.  Raymond  Hull  was  elected  President  for  another  year  ;  other 
changes  in  office  were  Mr.  T.  H.  Court  as  entomological  secretary 
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covering  lepidoptera  and  Mr.  E.  C.  Riggall  as  secretary  for  coleoptera. 
The  President  delivered  his  address  on  “  Fungi,  viruses  and  sugar.” 
Members  were  entertained  to  tea  by  the  President  and  Mrs.  Hull  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  meeting. 

Nature  Reserves. 

The  report  by  the  Nature  Reserves  Investigation  Committee — 
“ National  Nature  Reserves  and  Conservation  Areas  in  England  and 
Wales”  published  December,  1945 — has  been  received.  It  is  a 
most  comprehensive  survey  and  the  Committee  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  its  production.  It  is  however,  a  matter  of  considerable  regret  to 
Lincolnshire  naturalists  and  to  your  County  Sub-Committee  in 
particular,  that  Lincolnshire  does  not  appear  in  the  list  of  suggested 
national  reserves.  Your  Sub-Committee  presented  a  very  full  report 
and  interesting  areas  in  the  County  were  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
central  Committee,  but  viewed  nationally,  rather  than  locally,  it  is 
felt  that  Lincolnshire  cannot  contribute  anything  that  is  not  adequately 
and  effectively  covered  and  preserved  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Any  action  that  may  now  be  taken  must  be  approached  from  a  local 
point  of  view  and  sponsored  by  the  L.N.U.  or  a  body  specially 
constituted  for  the  purpose. 

Wild  Bird  Protection  Acts. 

In  1939,  the  President  at  the  time  (Mr.  R.  Wood  Powell,  l.d.s.), 
and  the  Secretary  interviewed  the  Lindsey  County  Council  with  a 
view  to  amendments  in  the  County  Council’s  Order  for  the  protection 
of  wild  birds.  It  was  felt  that  there  was  a  pressing  need  for  an  exten¬ 
sion  in  the  list  of  birds  to  be  protected  all  the  year  round  and  your 
Secretary  prepared  a  draft  schedule  under  two  headings  :  ( a )  for 
protection  all  the  year  round  and  (b)  for  protection  during  the  close 
season  only.  The  suggestion  was  favourably  received  by  the  General 
Purposes  Committee  of  the  County  Council  but  as  joint  representation 
was  about  to  be  made  to  the  Home  Office  the  matter  was  deferred. 
The  subject  was  recently  re-opened,  and  the  County  Council  has  now 
considered  and  approved  an  amended  order  under  which  over  100 
species  will  be  protected  throughout  the  whole  of  the  year  ;  the  Coot, 
Rock  Dove,  Stock  Dove,  Moorhen,  Rook,  Blackbird,  Thrush,  Bull¬ 
finch,  Hawfinch,  Cormorant,  Shag,  and  Gulls  will  be  protected  during 
the  close  season  (February — August)  and  only  the  Kestrel  and  Little 
Owl  are  not  protected.  The  opinion  of  the  L.N.U.  was  again  sought 
and  suggestions  made  were  favourably  received  except  in  the  case  of 
the  Little  Owl,  where,  on  our  part,  it  was  felt  that  on  recent  evidence 
regarding  its  diet,  it  was  justifiable  to  protect  it  throughout  the  year. 
This  order,  if  finally  approved  by  the  Home  Office,  will  be  a  revolution¬ 
ary  one  so  far  as  this  County  is  concerned,  and  brings  Lindsey  into 
fine  with  similar  orders  in  force  in  Yorkshire,  which  anomaly  here 
had  always  presented  serious  problems  in  bird  protection. 
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Membership. 

The  total  membership  shows  an  increase  of  42  on  last  year.  The 
details  are  as  follows  : — 


Hon.  Life  Member 
Life  Members 


Ordinary  Members  . .  231  i 

Junior  Members  . .  . .  30  ' 

One  Life  Member,  40  Ordinary  Members  and  15  Junior  Members 
were  elected  during  the  year.  There  have  been  losses  owing  to  death, 
resignation  and  lapsed  subscriptions. 

The  following  members  have  been  elected  during  1945  : — 
Group  Members  : 

Louth  Grammar  Schools’  Field  Club. 

Life  Members  : 

Dr.  Allan  H.  Briggs,  Birkendale  Lodge,  Church  Lane,  Lincoln. 
Ordinary  Members  : 

Mr.  H.  Auger,  7  Hartsholme  Drive,  Lincoln. 

Miss  M.  E.  Bott,  9  Grantham  Road,  Bracebridge  Heath. 

Miss  B.  J.  Bows,  Littlecoates,  Sudbrooke  Road,  Nettleham. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Burton,  School  House,  Marston. 

Miss  H.  Church,  42  Lamb  Gardens,  Lincoln. 

Mrs.  H.  Clifton,  78  Macaulay  Drive,  Lincoln. 

Dr.  J.  Clutton-Brock,  34  Queens  way,  Lincoln. 

Mr.  J.  Dawson,  Eagle,  Lincoln. 

Mr.  K.  L.  Fox,  369  Heneage  Road,  Grimsby. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Hallam,  Skellingthorpe,  Lincoln. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Hartley,  B.Sc.,  17  Yarborough  Crescent,  Lincoln. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Hooton,  N.D.A.,  2  Hawthorne  Road,  Lincoln. 

Mr.  L.  Horn,  52  Cranwell  Street,  Lincoln. 

Mrs.  R.  Hull,  The  Little  House,  Hackthorn. 

Miss  E.  M.  Jahn,  F.L.A.,  41  Richmond  Road,  Lincoln. 

Miss  C.  L.  Jary,  B.Sc.,  34  Orchard  Street,  Lincoln. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Lawrence,  Bank  House,  Market  Rasen. 

Miss  G.  M.  Laws,  10  Mount  Street,  Lincoln. 

Mr.  A.  Mann,  B.Sc.,  Woodgarth,  Sudbrooke  Park,  Lincoln. 
Mrs.  F.  E.  Marshland,  Cedar  Ridge,  Marton,  Gainsborough. 

Mr.  F.  V.  Mills,  B.Sc.,  Midland  Agricultural  College,  Sutton 
Bonington. 

Mr.  H.  Mowbray,  Ingleborough,  Friskney,  Boston. 

Miss  F.  A.  R.  Murray,  B.Sc.,  Exchequergate  Lodge,  Lincoln. 
Mr.  W.  G.  O’Toole,  De  Aston  School,  Market  Rasen. 

Miss  M.  G.  Padley,  5  St.  Catherine’s  Road,  Lincoln. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Page,  N.D.A.,  Deepdene,  Nettleham,  Lincoln. 

Miss  S.  V.  Parsons,  12  Grantham  Road,  Sleaford. 
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Mr.  A.  Pilkington,  Baumber  Cottage,  Sleaford. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Prentice,  B.Sc.,  13  Crescent,  Spalding. 

Mr.  G.  S.  Robinson,  Glengariffe,  166  Eastgate,  Louth. 

Mr.  E.  Shearsmith,  4  Prince’s  Road,  Cleethorpes. 

Mr.  P.  H.  Shephard,  175  Mill  Road,  Cleethorpes. 

Miss  M.  R.  Shorten,  B.A.,  University  Museum,  Oxford. 

Mr.  Donald  Sinclair,  105  Corporation  Road,  Grimsby. 

Mrs.  D.  Taylor,  Totmoor,  Owmby-by-Spital. 

Miss  R.  E.  Taylor,  163  West  Parade,  Lincoln. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  White,  Ladygate,  Diseworth,  Derby. 

Mr.  J.  Wightman,  F.Z.S.,  Tathwell  Hall,  Louth. 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Withers,  119  Yarborough  Road,  Lincoln. 

Junior  Members  : 

Pauline  M.  Allen,  101  London  Road,  Boston. 

G.  Barton,  4  Albert  Crescent,  Lincoln. 

E.  H.  Clifton,  78  Macauley  Drive,  Lincoln. 

D.  I.  Dow,  5  Yarborough  Crescent,  Lincoln. 

H.  T.  K.  Harris,  31  Carlyle  Walk,  Lincoln. 

Sheila  Henderson,  2  Queens  Crescent,  Lincoln. 

A.  W.  Hodson,  27  Browning  Drive,  Lincoln. 

J.  T.  Lill,  82  Macaulay  Drive,  Lincoln. 

Josephine  M.  Mucklow,  140  Wragby  Road,  Lincoln. 

L.  J.  Riggall,  36  Broadbank,  Louth. 

P.  Robinson,  The  Homestead,  York  Avenue,  Lincoln. 

K.  J.  Ross,  52  Cromwell  Street,  Lincoln. 

Sheila  M.  Wormald,  121  Yarborough  Road,  Lincoln. 

C.  Wright,  101  Longdales  Road,  Lincoln. 

M.  Wright,  101  Longdales  Road,  Lincoln. 

The  L.N.U.  lost  in  April,  by  the  death  of  Sir  Hickman  Bacon, 
Bart,  F.S.A.,  one  of  its  original  Life  Members.  Sir  Hickman  had 
always  shown  the  greatest  interest  in  our  work  and  had  on  many 
occasions  invited  the  members  to  hold  meetings  on  his  estates  at 
Thonock  and  Corringham.  He  was  not  able  actively  to  participate 
in  many  of  our  meetings  but  frequently  corresponded  with  us  and 
contributed  notes  to  the  County  records.  Another  member,  Miss  S.  J. 
Arscott,  died  in  November.  She  joined  the  L.N.U.  in  1936  and  was 
often  at  the  meetings  ;  she  was  a  great  lover  of  wild  flowers  and  nature 
generally. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  express  my  gratitude  to  all  members  who 
have  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  meetings.  In  particular  I  should 
like  to  thank  the  President  for  his  many  helpful  suggestions,  and  for 
wise  leadership  of  the  Union  over  these  past  two  years.  To  owners 
of  estates  for  readily  granting  permission,  and  members  who  have  so 
generously  entertained  us  during  the  year,  we  are  most  grateful. 
Our  thanks  are  also  again  due  to  Dr.  E.  R.  Walter  and  his  staff  for  so 
readily  helping  with  arrangements  for  meetings  and  providing  excellent 
accommodation  at  the  Technical  College. 
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SECTIONAL  OFFICERS’  REPORTS. 

BOTANY. 

Miss  E.  J.  Gibbons. 

The  warm  spring  brought  plants  into  flower  at  least  a  fortnight 
earlier  than  usual.  The  common  Dog  Rose  was  first  seen  on  May 
20th,  ten  days  sooner  than  I  had  ever  recorded  it,  only  two  dates  in 
May  between  1919-33  when  I  kept  lists  regularly. 

At  Thonock  on  May  19th  most  of  the  woodland  flowers  were  over, 
in  contrast  to  our  former  visit  there  at  about  the  same  date,  when  the 
bluebells  were  a  sheet  of  colour.  Besides  the  oak  woods  we  visited  the 
lakes  and  a  piece  of  heathland  which  made  a  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the 
ground  covered.  Wood  Sorrel  ( Oxalis  Acetosella ),  Yellow  Weaselsnout 
( Lamium  Galeobdolon ),  Woodruff  (. Asperula  odorata )  and  Millet-grass 
{Milium  effusum )  were  the  most  interesting  finds. 

I  was  sorry  to  miss  the  Harlaxton  meeting.  The  only  district 
record  was  the  Broad-leaved  helleborine  {Epipactis  latifolia). 

The  Haugham  meeting  was  full  of  interest.  The  chalk  pit  at 
Haugham  Pastures,  where  we  had  lunch,  would  have  repaid  a  longer 
visit,  a  steep  field  outside  Haugham  Wood  provided  Orchis  pyramidalis 
and  Spiraea  Filipendula.  In  the  wood,  where  the  trees  had  been 
felled,  was  the  most  lovely  sight  of  acres  of  Rosebay  {Epilobium 
angustifolium). 

As  VJ  day  coincided  with  the  Potterhanworth  meeting  I  had 
other  responsibilites  at  home,  but  others  may  have  celebrated  the 
occasion  unexpectedly  with  a  free  day.  Lady’s  Mantle  {Alchemilla 
vulgaris )  and  Cow-wheat  {Melampyrum  pratense)  were  the  best  finds. 

The  Fungus  Foray  will  be  described  elsewThere.  In  spite  of  the 
time  of  year  I  was  able  to  find  15  district  records  though  some  were  in 
fruit.  The  plants  of  this  sandy  district  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
recorded  before.  Much  ground  was  covered  with  Carex  arenaria. 
Sheepsbit  {Jasione  montana )  which  is  not  common  in  this  county 
was  still  in  full  flower. 

New  District  Records,  1945  : — 

Division. 


Atropa  Belladonna  8 

Deschampsia  flexuosa  6 

Epipactis  latifolia  15 

Euphorbia  Cyparissias  15 

Filago  minima  6 

Gnaphalium  sylvaticum  6 

Hypochoeris  glabra  6 

Milium  effusum  5 

Monotropa  Hypopitys  2 

Oxalis  Acetosella  5 

Panicum  Crus-galli  7 

Teesdalia  nudicaulis  6 


J.  Arscott 
Marsden 


Miss  S. 

Miss  D. 

L.N.U. 

L.N.U. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Chambers  and  E.J.G. 
L.N.U. 

L.N.U. 

L.N.U. 

L.N.U. 

Mr.  R.  May. 

L.N.U. 

Miss  E.  J.  Gibbons 
L.N.U.  ‘ 
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MYCOLOGY. 

Miss  G.  M.  Waterhouse,  M.Sc. 

Until  November,  records  of  fungi  apart  from  the  foray  were  very 
meagre,  but  an  appeal  for  specimens  at  the  meeting  of  sectional  officers 
brought  in  important  contributions  from  several  sources. 

The  only  records  previous  to  the  foray  came  from  the  meeting  on 
July  14th,  near  Louth,  where  certain  fungus  diseases  were  in  evidence. 
Mildew  was  common  particularly  on  hogweed  and  also  on  meadow, 
sweet,  forget-me-not  and  barley.  The  stalks  of  grasses  were  encircled 
with  a  golden  crust  or  ‘choke’  caused  by  Epichloe  typhina  (Fr.)  Tul. 
The  heads  of  a  barley  crop,  and  in  a  neighbouring  field  those  of  a 
wheat  crop,  were  attacked  by  loose  smut  Ustilago  nuda  (Jens.)  K.  &  S. 
and  U.  tritici  (Pers.)  Jens.  On  the  whole  diseases  seemed  more 
prevalent  this  year,  common  diseases,  not  found  during  the  previous 
three  years  in  the  grounds  of  Lincoln  Training  College,  viz  :  mildew 
on  shepherd’s  purse,  wallflower  and  groundsel  and  rust  on  coltsfoot 
and  groundsel  were  frequent. 

The  fungus  foray  at  Naylor’s  Hills  Plantation  south  of  Laughterton 
village  provided  many  species.  Forty  were  identified  including  one 
new  record  for  the  county  and  thirty  for  Division  6.  A  list  of  these 
is  given  below. 

The  Union  is  indebted  to  those  members  who  have  sent  in 
specimens  of  fungi.  These  have  contributed  six  new  county  records 
and  sixty-four  new  district  records,  a  list  of  which  is  given  below. 
Owing  to  the  large  number  of  species  of  fungi  (over  2500  spp.  of 
larger  fungi)  our  records  are  very  meagre  and  this  in  spite  of  the  noble 
work  of  the  pioneers  who  recorded  over  600  species.  There  are 
practically  no  records  for  the  Isle  of  Axholme  (Division  1),  and  the 
regions  south  of  Boston  (Divisions  17  and  18),  and  there  are  very  few 
for  most  areas  except  on  the  Wolds  between  Grimsby  and  Boston 
(Divisions  8  and  10)  which  have  been  fairly  well  worked.  If  members, 
particularly  those  in  areas  1,  3,  4,  5,  9,  11,  12,  14,  15,  16,  17  and  18, 
will  send  fungi  to  Miss  Waterhouse  at  the  Imperial  Mycological  Institute , 
Kew ,  Surrey ,  it  will  add  greatly  to  our  records.  It  considerably 
helps  identification  if  the  following  points  are  observed  : — 

(1)  Please  dig  well  down  and  get  the  rooting  portion  of  the  fungus. 

(2)  Pack  them  in  moss  or  greaseproof  paper  in  tins  or  boxes, 
putting  in,  if  possible,  at  least  three  specimens  (young  rather 
than  old)  of  each. 

(3)  Put  in  a  note  saying  when  and  where  found,  giving  type  of 
soil,  vegetation  and  substratum  on  which  the  fungus  was 
growing. 

Lists  of  fungi  not  yet  recorded  for  the  different  districts  can  be 
supplied  on  request. 
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FUNGUS  FORAY,  OCTOBER  20th,  1945. 

New  records  for  Division  6  : — 


In  a  pine  and  larch  wood 

(a)  on  the  ground. 


*Clitocybe  aurantiaca  (Wulf.)  Studer 
*Lactarius  rufus  (Scop.)  Fr. 

Collybia  maculata  (A.  &  S.)  Fr. 
*Collybia  butyracea  (Bull.)  Fr. 
*Mycena  pura  (Pers.)  Fr. 

*Laccaria  laccata  (Scop.)  B.  &  Br. 
f Boletus  badius  Fr. 

Boletus  luteus  (Linn.)  Fr. 

( b )  on  wood.  . 

Polystictus  abietinus  (Dicks.)  Fr. 
t Polyporus  lacteus  Fr. 

*Calocera  viscosa  (Pers.)  Fr. 

( c )  on  pine  needles. 

Androsaceus  androsaceus  (Linn.)  Pat. 

( d )  on  a  pine  cone. 

*Clitocybe  ditopus  Fr. 


False  Chanterelle-2  varieties. 
Rufous  milk  cap. 

2  varieties  in  a  fairy  ring. 

Yellow  bolet. 

Purple  fir  poly  pore. 


On  the  birch  heath. 

(a)  on  the  ground. 

Amanita  muscaria  (Linn.)  Fr. 
Galera  tenera  (Schaelf.)  Fr. 
Mycena  galopus  (Pers.)  Fr. 
t Mycena  galopus  var.  nigra  FI.  Dan. 
t Mycena  flavo-alba  Fr. 

‘ \Paxillus  involutus  (Batsch.)  Fr. 
f Flammula  sapinea  Fr. 

Scleroderma  aurantium  Pers. 

Ly  coper  don  perlatum  Pers. 

( b )  on  wood. 

Armillaria  mellea  (Vahl.)  Fr. 


Red  fly  agaric. 
Tender  cup. 


Common  earth  ball. 
Common  puff  ball. 

Honey  agaric. 


In  and  near  a  meadow. 


{a)  on  the  ground. 

t Omphalia  maura  Fr. 

Panaeolus  campanulatus  (Linn.)  Fr. 
*Hygrophorus  ceraceus  (Wulf.)  Fr. 
*Hygrophorus  virgineus  (Wulf.)  Fr. 
*Hygrophorus  psitt acinus  (Schaeff.)  Fr. 
*Clavaria  incequalis  (Muller)  Quel. 
Amanita  mappa  (Batsch.)  Fr. 


new  record  for  Lincolnshire. 


The  virgin. 

The  parroquet. 

3  varieties  of  fairy  clubs. 
The  napkin. 
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LINCOLNSHIRE  FUNGUS  RECORD,  1945. 


New  records  for  the  county  : — 


Amanitopsis  fulva  (SchaefF.)  W.G.Sm. 

13 

G.M.W. 

*Entoloma  porphyrophaeum  Fr. 

7 

E.C.R. 

*Galera  mycenopsis  Fr. 

6 

G.M.W. 

\Omphalia  maura  Fr. 

6 

L.N.U. 

Pori  a  umbrina  Fr. 

7 

E.C.R. 

* Schizophyllum  commune  Fr. 

7 

G.M.W. 

Not  confirmed  with  certainty  : 

*Polyporus  kymatodes  Rostk. 

11 

L.K. 

%Russula  rosacea  (Pers.)  Fr. 

6 

S.H.R.  &  E.S. 

*Volvaria  volvacea  (Bull.)  Fr. 

6 

G.M.W. 

New  divisional  records. 

Amanita  muse  aria  (Linn.)  Fr. 

5 

H.B.W  S. 

Boletus  piperatus  (Bull.)  Fr. 

2 

G.M.W.  &  Co. 

Clavaria  cinerea  (Bull.)  Fr. 

6 

S.H.R.  &  E.S. 

Clavaria  corniculata  (Schaeff.)  Fr. 
Clitocybe  cyathiformis  (Bull.)  Fr. 

8  &  5 

1 

M.N.T.  &  H.B.W  S. 

Clitocybe  aurantiaca  (Wulf.)  Studer 

5 

H.B.W  S. 

Collybia  butyracea  (Bull.)  Fr. 

5 

H.B.W  S. 

Collybia  maculata  (A.  &  S.)  Fr. 

7 

G.M.W. 

Collybia  velutipes  (Curt.)  Fr. 

1 

G.M.W.  &  M.N.T. 

Collybia  velutipes 

11 

L.K. 

Coprinus  micaceus  (Bull.)  Fr. 

1 

G.M.W.  &  M.N.T. 

Cortinarius  violaceus  (Linn.)  Fr. 

6 

D.M.T. 

Cortinarius  violaceus 

11 

L.K. 

Crater ellus  corucopioides  (Linn.)  Fr. 

7 

G.M.W. 

Dacryomyces  deliquescens  (Bull.)  Fr. 

1 

G.M.W.  &  M.N.T. 

Pomes  foment arius  (Linn.)  Fr. 

1 

G.M.W.  &  M.N.T. 

Fomes  fomentarius 

6 

E.H.C. 

Fomes  fomentarius 

11 

L.K. 

Hygrophorus  citrinus  Rea. 

8 

M.N.T. 

Hygrophorus  coccineus  (Schaeff.)  Fr. 

5 

H.B.W  S. 

Hygrophorus  nemoreus  (Lasch.)  Fr. 

8 

M.N.T. 

Hygrophorus  pratensis  (Pers.)  Fr. 

1 

G.M.W.  &  M.N.T. 

Hygrophorus  puniceus  Fr. 

6 

E.H.C. 

Hygrophorus  virgineus  (Wulf.)  Fr. 

1 

G.M.W.  &  M.N.T. 

*Hymenochaete  rubiginosa  (Dicks.)  Fr. 

2 

G.M.W.  &  Co. 

Hypholoma  fascicular e  (Huds.)  Fr. 

5 

H.B.W  S. 

Lactarius  rufus  (Scop.)  Fr. 

2 

G.M.W.  &  Co. 

Lactarius  rufus 

13 

G.M.W. 

Lepiota  procera  (Scop.)  Fr. 

5 

H.B.W  S. 

Lepiota  rachodes  (Vitt.)  Fr. 

6 

E.H.C. 

Mycena  galericulata  (Scop.)  Fr. 

1 

G.M.W.  &  M.N.T. 

Paxillus  involutus  (Batsch.)  Fr. 

5 

H.B.W  S. 

Pholiota  adiposa  Fr. 

1 

G.M.W.  &  M.N.T. 

i26  Mycology. 


Phylacteria  terrestris  (Ehrh.)  Big.  & 


Guill. 

2 

G.M.W.  &  Co. 

*Polyporus  adustus  (Wild.)  Fr. 

1 

G.M.W.  &  M.N.T. 

Polyporus  adustus 

11 

L.K. 

Polyporus  betulinus  (Bull.)  Fr. 

5 

H.B.W  S. 

*Polyporus  kymatodes  Rostk. 

1 

G.M.W.  &  M.N.T. 

Polyporus  kymatodes 

11 

Polystictus  abietinus  (Dicks.)  Fr. 

5 

H.B.W  S. 

Polystictus  abietinus 

7 

G.M.W. 

Polystictus  versicolor  (Linn.)  Fr. 

1 

G.M.W.  &  M.N.T. 

Polystictus  versicolor 

5 

H.B.W  S. 

Polystictus  versicolor  var.  nigricans 

Lasch. 

5 

H.B.W  S. 

Poria  vapor  aria  (Pers.)  Fr. 

7 

E.C.R. 

Psalliota  campestris  (Linn.)  Fr. 

1 

G.M.W.  &  M.N.T. 

Psilocybe  spa  dice  a  Fr. 

6 

G.M.W. 

Russula  heterophylla  Fr. 

13 

G.M.W. 

Sphaerobolus  stellatus  (Tode)  Fr. 

2 

G.M.W.  &  Co. 

Sphaerobolus  stellatus 

6 

G.M.W. 

Stereum  hirsutum  (Wild.)  Fr. 

1 

G.M.W.  &  M.N.T. 

Stereum  hirsutum 

5 

H.B.W  S. 

Stereum  purpureum  (Pers.)  Fr. 

5 

H.B.W  S. 

%Sparassis  crisp  a  (Wulf.)  Fr. 

7 

E.J.G. 

* Stropharia  albocyanea  (Desm.)  Fr. 

6 

G.M.W. 

Stropharia  semiglobata  (Batsch.)  Fr. 

6 

E.H.C. 

Tricholoma  personatum  Fr. 

1 

G.M.W.  &  M.N.T. 

Volvaria  volvacea  Bull. 

8 

M.N.T. 

Ascomycetes 

Bulgaria  polymorpha  Wetts. 

1 

G.M.W.  &  M.N.T. 

Daldinia  concentrica  (Fr.)  Ces  &  de 

Mot. 

1 

G.M.W.  &  M.N.T. 

Daldinia  concentrica 

8 

M.N.T. 

Geoglossum  hirsutum  Pers. 

6 

H.B.W  S. 

Xylaria  hy poxy  Ion  Grev. 

8 

M.N.T. 

Xylaria  polymorpha  (Fr.)  Grev. 

5 

H.B.W  S. 

*  Identified  by  A.  A.  Pearson,  F.L.S. 

t  Identified  by  J.  Ramsbottom,  O.B.E.,  D.Sc.,  M.A. 

The  rest  identified  by  Miss  Waterhouse  except  those  marked  $  which  were 

identified  by  the  finders. 

References  : 

E.C.R.  — E.  C.  Riggall  G.M.W. 

— Miss  G.M.Waterhouse 

S.H.R.  — S.  H.  Robinson  G.M.W.  &  Co.- 

— Girls  from  Ashby 

L.K.  — L.  Kirk 

School,  Scunthorpe 

E.S.  — E.  Steele  M.N.T. 

— Miss  M.  N.  Tyson 

H.B.W  S.  — H.  B.  Willoughby  Smith  D.M.T 

• 

— Miss  D.  M.  Thompson 

E.H.C.  — E.  H.  Clifton  E.J.G. 

—Miss  E.  J.  Gibbons 
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GEOLOGY. 

C.  F.  B.  Shillito. 

I  have  not  received  any  communications  on  this  subject  from 
members. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  report  that  in  this  section  the  Memorandum 
No.  5  Natural  History  Survey  of  Great  Britain  “  National  Geological 
Reserves  in  England  and  Wales”  has  now  been  published. 

The  Report  by  the  Geological  Reserves  Sub-Committee  for  this 
County  has  under  Controlled  Sections  : 

(1)  Quarry,  south  of  Washingborough 

Registered  Sections  : 

(1)  Kirmington  Pits. 

(2)  Elsham  Sand  and  Gravel  Pit. 

(3)  Quarry  East  of  Greetwell  Hollow. 

(4)  Bracebridge  Clay  Pit. 

(5)  Nettleton  Top  Mine. 

The  Ministry  of  Fuel  and  Power — “ North  Eastern  Coalfield 
Regional  Survey  Report  ”  contains  a  map  showing  the  inferred  anticlinal 
fold  from  Markham  Main  through  Spital,  Lincoln,  Nocton,  Dunston 
and  Blankney,  with  East  to  West  section  and  the  base  of  the  Permo- 
Trias  carried  down  to  4000  feet  below  sea  level.  Coal  measures  were 
proved  at  Spital  but  the  depth  puts  these  into  the  class  of  future 
reserves. 

ENTOMOLOGY.* 

T.  H.  Court,  f.r.e.s. 

The  year  1945  will  long  be  remembered  for  the  number  of  rare 
migrants  among  the  butterflies  which  found  their  way  to  these  islands. 
The  most  remarkable  was  the  invasion  of  our  south-west  peninsula 
in  July  by  an  army  of  Bath  White  butterflies  ( Pontia  daplidice\  which 
proceeded  to  pair  and  deposit  ova  resulting  in  further  specimens  in 
September.  At  the  same  time,  specimens  of  the  Long-tailed  Blue 
(Lampides  boeticus ),  were  taken  at  various  places  in  our  southern 
counties  and  at  least  one  of  the  Short- tailed  Blue  ( Everes  argiades). 
The  Clouded  Yellows  (croceus  and  hyale)  have  been  present,  while  the 
Painted  Lady  ( Vanessa  cardui )  seems  to  have  occurred  much  more 
plentifully  than  usual  in  most  parts.  Specimens  of  this  last  butterfly 
have  been  recorded  by  our  members  from  all  over  the  County, 
frequently  in  considerable  numbers.  The  Comma  (P.  c-album)  holds 
its  own  and  the  White  Admiral  ( Limenitis  Camilla )  has  apparently 
established  itself  thoroughly  at  Skellingthorpe  Woods  and  elsewhere. 
Mr.  T.  C.  Taylor  reports  that  it  has  spread  all  over  the  wood  there,  a 


*  The  nomenclature  used  in  the  entomological  reports  follows  Kloet  and  Hincks, 

Check  List  of  British  Insects,  1945. 
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fact  which  is  confirmed  by  Rev.  Gilbert  Houlden  and  Mr.  H.  Small. 
Remarkable  sights  have  been  witnessed  in  the  clouds  of  Red  Admirals 
(V.  atalanta )  and  Small  Tortoiseshells  (A.  urticae)  visiting  Michaelmas 
Daisies  and  Hemp  Agrimony,  in  many  cases  accompanied  by  dozens 
of  Peacocks  (N.  io ),  as  well  as  Small  Coppers  (L.  phlaeas )  and  other 
common  insects.  The  lovely  weather  of  the  late  summer  and  autumn 
has,  of  course,  contributed  to  bring  about  this  happy  state  of  affairs. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Chambers  reports  that  the  Chalk-hill  Blue  (L.  coridon ) 
and  the  Brown  Argus  (A.  agestis)  are  still  to  be  found  in  their  old 
haunts  at  Ancaster,  and  he  records  specimens  of  the  Holly  Blue 
(C.  argiolus )  from  Grantham,  where  also  he  notes  the  fondness  of  the 
Red  Admiral  for  decaying  pears. 

At  the  Gainsborough  Meeting  in  May,  the  Orange  Tip  (A. 
cardamines ),  the  Grizzled  Skipper  (P.  malvae)  and  the  Pearl-bordered 
Fritillary  (A.  euphrosyne )  were  in  evidence,  the  last  named  in  very 
small  numbers. 

The  Greasy  Fritillary  (E.  aurinia)  is  again  reported  from 
Skellingthorpe  and  the  Chequered  Skipper  (C.  palaemon )  from 
Newball  Wood,  where  Mr.  T.  C.  Taylor  also  found  Brown  Hairstreak 
larvae  (P.  betulae )  and  White  Admirals.  He  remarks  on  the  habit 
this  butterfly  has  of  drinking  from  damp  puddles  in  the  woods,  a 
habit  beloved  of  the  Purple  Emperor  (A.  iris),  no  longer,  alas,  with  us 
in  Lincolnshire.  Mr.  Houlden  reports  the  occurrence  of  the  Purple 
Hairstreak  ( T.  quercus)  commonly  and  he  found  one  specimen  of  the 
Green  Hairstreak  (C.  rubi)  in  Mareham  Lane,  near  Sleaford.  He 
came  across  a  Clouded  Yellow  (C.  croceus)  at  Linwood  where  he  also 
encountered  the  Silver- washed  Fritillary  (A.  paphia )  commonly 
and  the  Dark  Green  Fritillary  (A.  aglaia)  though  in  less  numbers 
than  usual.  Mr.  Houlden  also  remarks  that  in  mid-May  the  Chequer¬ 
ed  Skipper  was  the  commonest  butterfly  in  Skellingthorpe  Wood. 
He  also  records  the  Marbled  White  (A.  galathea)  and  the  Speckled 
Wood  (P.  aegeria)  from  Holywell.  Captain  Cragg  mentions  the 
scarcity  this  year  of  butterflies  in  the  Threekingham  districts  and 
wonders  if  the  ploughing  up  of  so  much  pasture  land  is  responsible. 
Mr.  F.  L.  Kirk  records  the  capture,  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Smith,  of  a  Clouded 
Yellow  at  Partney  on  Knapweed  on  August  25th.  Miss  C.  Cameron 
and  Miss  M.  E.  Baines  report  on  the  number  of  Red  Admirals  and 
Small  Tortoiseshells  on  autumn  flowers  at  Tetford  and  Fulbeck 
respectively. 

Pride  of  place  among  the  larger  moths  must  be  given  to  the  capture 
by  Mr.  E.  J.  Scott  (reported  by  Mr.  J.  H.  White)  of  a  specimen  of 
the  Striped  Hawk  (C.  livomica)  on  the  very  early  date  of  April  20th 
at  Gainsborough.  This  species  was,  of  course,  very  plentiful  last 
year,  particularly  in  S.W.  England.  The  Privet  Hawk  (S.  ligustri) 
was  reported  from  Lincoln  by  Mr.  R.  Wood  Powell,  on  September 
15th.  An  example,  rather  damaged,  of  the  Convolvulus  Hawk 
( H .  convolvuli)  was  brought  to  me  taken  in  Market  Rasen  on  August 
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30th.  The  Humming-bird  Hawk  (M.  stellatarum )  has  been  seen 
in  considerable  numbers,  and  was  recorded  by  Mr.  Chambers,  Mr. 
G.  R.  Else,  Mr.  Small,  Mr.  S.  A.  Cox,  Mr.  Kirk  and  myself  during 
September  and  October.  Mr.  Chambers  records  the  Lime  Hawk 
(D.  tiliae)  from  the  Grantham  district  and  Mr.  Else  the  Large  Elephant 
Hawk  (C.  elpenor )  from  Barton-on-Humber.  Miss  E.  J.  Gibbons 
reports  a  late  record  for  the  Humming-Bird  Hawk  at  Holton-le-Moor 
on  9th  November  and  Death’s-head  Hawk  (A.  atropos )  larvae  from 
potatoes  in  the  Gainsborough  area  were  noted  by  Dr.  H.  B.  Willoughby 
Smith.  Mr.  Rimmington  Wells  reports  the  occurrence  of  the  latter 
species  in  numbers  in  the  Boston  area  this  year. 

An  interesting  record  is  the  Lesser-spotted  Pinion  ( Cosmia 
affinis)  by  Mr.  Else,  probably  new  to  the  Barton-on-Humber  area. 
Among  the  same  observer’s  records  are  larvae  of  the  Golden  Plusia 
OP.  moneta )  on  delphinium,  Eyed  and  Poplar  Hawks  (S.  ocellatus  and 
L.  populi ),  Buff  Arches  ( H .  derasa )  flying  in  daylight  after  a  thunder¬ 
storm,  Peach  Blossom  ( T.  batis ),  male  Oak  Eggar  (L.  quercus)  flying  in 
sunshine,  Grey  Arches  (P.  nebulosa ),  the  Old  Lady  (M.  maura) 
another  scarce  species,  Red  Underwing  (C.  nupta ),  Sword  Grass 
(X.  exoleta )  and  Red  Sword  Grass  ( X .  vetusta ),  and  the  Broad- 
bordered  Yellow  Underwing  (L.  fimbria). 

A  welcome  addition  to  our  entomologists  is  Mr.  H.  Small,  of 
Skellingthorpe,  whose  list  includes  the  Pale  Brindled  Beauty  (P. 
pilosariaf  emerged  February  15th,  with  a  melanic  form  on  February 
17th  ;  the  Yellow  Horned  (A.  flavicornis)  ;  the  Lesser  Swallow 
Prominent  (P.  gnoma)  ;  the  Scorched  Wing  (E.  dolabraria)  ;  larvae 
of  the  Common  Footman  (L.  lurideola)  on  lichen  growing  on  a  decayed 
elm  leaf,  which  pupated  and  produced  moths  ;  melanic  forms  of  the 
Peppered  Moth  (P.  betularia )  ;  the  Scarce  Vapourer  (O.  gonostigma ) 
from  the  female  of  which  species  he  obtained  eggs  which  produced 
imagines  in  mid- September  but  much  smaller  than  usual — as  he 
found  small  larvae  about  this  date  in  the  field,  he  assumes  that  there  is 
probably  only  one  brood  in  the  wild  state.  Incidentally,  Mr.  Small 
found  the  Holly  Blue  butterfly  in  Skellingthorpe  Woods  which  is 
believed  to  be  a  new  locality  for  this  species.  Other  moths  taken  by 
this  collector  were — the  Lappet  (G.  quercifolia )  at  light  in  July  (Mr. 
Chambers  found  three  larvae  of  this  species  near  Grantham)  ;  Pebble 
Prominent  (A/-.  ziczac)  ;  Gold  Spot  (P.  festucae )  ;  Poplar  Kitten 
(C.  hermelina)  ;  Poplar  Lutestring  (P.  or)  and  the  Feathered  Thorn 
(  C.  pennaria)  of  which  species  he  says  that  it  always  emerges  between 
8  and  9  p.m.  Mr.  Chambers  states  that  a  batch  of  Durham  ova  of 
this  species  provided  him  with  several  gynandrous  specimens. 

Mr.  F.  L.  Kirk  reports  the  Copper  Underwing  (A.  pyramided) 
at  sugar,  as  well  as  a  grasshopper  at  the  same  patch.  He  also  took  a 
female  Rhyssa  persuasoria ,  ovipositing  on  a  felled  larch  trunk  in 
Legsby  Woods  and  an  ichneumon — Genarches  facialis — at  Laughterton 
on  October  20th.  The  host  of  this  species  is  unknown. 
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To  these  selections  from  our  members’  reports,  I  can  add  the 
Orange  Underwing  ( B .  parthenias)  which  was  flying  freely  among 
birches  on  March  21st  and  larvae  of  Lappet  and  Puss  Moths  in  May  ; 
the  Wood  Tiger  Moth  (P.  plantaginis )  and  the  Lilac  Beauty 
(. H .  syringaria )  in  June  ;  I  noticed  a  number  of  Hawthorn  Sawflies 
flying  round  birch  bushes  on  Linwood  Warren. 

I  can  hardly  end  my  report  without  a  word  of  thanks  to  those 
members  who  have  been  good  enough  to  send  me  such  full  reports 
of  their  work.  These  records  are  duly  entered  in  a  register  that 
Mr.  F.  L.  Kirk  very  carefully  prepared  during  his  period  as  Secretary 
of  this  section  and  which  will  eventually  form  a  valuable  record  of  our 
County  lepidoptera. 

COLEOPTERA. 

E.  C.  Riggall. 

In  regard  to  Coleoptera  the  past  year  has  been  rather  disappointing. 
But  even  in  a  poor  year  it  is  possible  to  record  a  great  number  of 
species.  In  order  to  be  sufficiently  brief  I  have  limited  my  notes  to  a 
few  beetles  which  seem  worthy  of  special  mention. 

In  March  I  took  two  male  specimens  of  the  Screech  or  Squeak 
Beede  (. Hygrobia  hermanni).  They  were  in  a  pond  on  the  northerly  out¬ 
skirts  of  Louth.  In  the  County  List,  Dr.  Wallace  states  that  the  best 
way  to  catch  this  beetle  is  to  notice  where  a  specimen  buries  itself 
in  the  mud.  As  the  water  of  this  pond  was  the  colour  of  coffee,  it 
was  not  possible  to  see  the  bottom.  I  submerged  the  water  net, 
allowing  it  to  rest  on  the  mud  in  what  seemed  a  likely  place,  and 
watched  for  a  Hygrobia  to  rise  to  the  surface.  Then,  while  the  beede 
was  taking  in  oxygen,  I  tried  to  work  the  net  into  a  position  immediately 
beneath  it,  and  in  this  way  managed  to  intercept  two  specimens  as 
they  dived  toward  the  bottom.  Both  specimens  appeared  to  be  coated 
with  mud  which  I  found  very  hard  to  remove.  Possibly  the  insect 
exudes  some  glutinous  matter  which,  when  mixed  with  pond  mud 
forms  a  cement,  and  thus  affords  a  protective  covering  during  hiberna¬ 
tion.  The  beetle  has  files  on  the  underside  of  its  elytra  and  stridulates 
by  rubbing  against  them  with  the  last  segment  of  the  abdomen.  I  think 
the  resulting  sound  is  intended  to  be  one  of  warning,  like  the  growl  of 
a  dog.  Prof.  Balfour-Browne  records  that  a  Squeak  Beede  while 
feeding  upon  a  worm  stridulated  when  another  specimen  approached, 
and  the  approaching  beede  squeaked  in  answer.  Perhaps  a  note  of 
warning  evoking  a  defiant  reply.  I  was  unable  to  obtain  a  satisfactory 
screech  from  either  of  my  specimens.  Their  stridulation  never 
exceeded  a  feeble  buzzing  sound.  Several  British  beetles  are  able  to 
stridulate  and  the  Ground  Beetle  ( Cychrus  rostratus )  which  is  found 
in  our  County,  can  make  a  hissing  sound  like  a  punctured  cycle  tyre. 
Perhaps  Hygrobia  was  not  in  full  screech  during  the  early  part  of  March, 
and  it  might  be  interesting  to  test  its  powers  of  stridulation  at  different 
periods  of  the  year. 
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I  have  heard  it  said  that  beginners  often  turn  up  good  species 
by  searching  ground  which  experts  consider  unprofitable.  Thus  in 
April  my  wife  collected  a  specimen  of  Anthrenus  verbasci  on  the  leg  of 
my  pyjamas.  This  species  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Wallace-Thornley 
List,  and  seems  new  to  the  County.  It  is  not  common,  and  is  some¬ 
times  found  on  flowers,  and  also  has  a  bad  reputation  for  attacking 
Natural  History  specimens.  If  anyone  can  advise  me  how  to  set 
this  beetle  I  shall  be  grateful.  It  dies  with  legs  contracted  into 
grooves.  If  turned  on  its  back  during  an  attempt  to  pick  out  its  legs 
and  extend  them  in  the  conventional  manner  it  loses  all  its  beautiful 
scales  which  are  abraded  by  the  slightest  touch. 

During  the  same  month  I  turned  over  a  stone  in  the  dried  up 
channel  of  a  small  spring  at  Hainton,  and  revealed  a  black  mass  which 
began  to  disintegrate  into  lively  separate  units  as  a  company  of  stranded 
water  beetles  hurried  away  in  every  direction.  This  colony  of  beetles 
comprised  Agabus  chalconatus ,  and  Agabus  guttatus,  with  fresh  water 
shrimps  and  caddis  larvae  as  close  neighbours.  I  was  very  pleased  to  find 
a  profusion  of  chalconatus  as  Mr.  Balfour-Browne  has  asked  me  to 
collect  as  many  males  of  this  species  as  possible.  The  variety 
melanocornis  has  not  yet  been  found  in  our  County.  It  can  only  be 
determined  by  the  careful  examination,  and  dissection  of  the  male 
beetle.  Specimens  already  submitted  tend  to  show  that  our  Lincoln¬ 
shire  beetle  is  the  true  chalconatus. 

In  the  early  part  of  May  I  was  standing  near  a  pond  in  the  same 
district  when  a  beetle  touched  down  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in 
an  inverted  position  with  wings  folded  inside  its  elytra.  As  it  remained 
on  the  surface  struggling  furiously  with  legs  uppermost  I  looked  round 
for  a  stick  to  carry  out  rescue  operations.  By  the  time  Thad  secured 
a  long  twig  I  noticed  that  the  insect  was  not  struggling  to  escape  from 
the  water,  but  endeavouring  to  force  itself  beneath  the  surface  film. 
It  succeeded  within  a  few  minutes,  and  laying  hold  of  a  submerged 
weed  stem,  assumed  a  head  downward  position  just  below  the  surface, 
and  became  quiescent,  in  sharp  contrast  to  its  frantic  struggles  of  a 
moment  before.  This  beetle  was  the  common  Hydrobius  fuscipes. 
Apparently  it  is  natural  for  this  beetle,  in  common  with  other  aquatic 
insects,  to  return  to  the  water  in  an  inverted  position.  I  have  seen 
Pond  Bugs  ( Corixidae )  come  down  in  this  way  upon  the  highly  polished 
bonnet  of  a  large  car,  evidently  mistaking  the  glistening  surface  for 
water.  I  intend  to  place  Hydrobius  on  the  surface  of  a  pond  in  the 
inverted  and  also  legs  downward  position  and  time  the  periods  required 
for  submersion. 

During  May  I  discovered  that  the  military  had  excavated  a  deep, 
and  narrow  trench  parallel  to  the  seaward  side  of  a  range  of  sand  dunes 
north  of  Saltfleet.  The  discovery  of  this  excellent  beetle  trap  was  for 
me  the  high  spot  of  the  season.  It  yielded  several  specimens  of  the 
little  bluish  Amara  infima  which  seems  new  to  the  County,  and  also 
six  specimens  of  the  rare  beetle  Panagaeus  bipustulatus .  The 
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County  record  shows  that  a  single  specimen  of  this  beetle  was  taken 
at  Theddlethorpe  in  August,  1893.  Crypticus  quisquilius  which 
Wallace  and  Thornley  found  uncommonly  on  the  coast,  occurred  in 
numbers  in  this  trench  during  the  month  of  July,  and  Phylan  gibbus , 
new  to  the  County,  was  present  in  great  numbers.  Unfortunately 
a  number  of  lizards,  frogs,  toads  and  shrews  also  discovered  the  trench, 
and  grew  fat  upon  the  beetles  which  trapped  themselves  therein. 

In  June  I  swept  two  specimens  of  Agrilus  angustulus  in  one  of 
the  ridings  of  North  Wood,  Legsby.  This  species  seems  additional 
to  the  County  records.  Two  specimens  of  Antherophagus  nigricomis 
were  found  on  flowers  at  the  side  of  a  road  at  Linwood.  This  beetle 
is  associated  with  Humble  Bees,  and  Fowler  records  that  a  bee  was 
captured  with  a  specimen  of  the  beetle  fixed  by  its  mandibles  to  a 
hind  leg. 

In  July  I  took  several  specimens  of  Amara  convexiuscula 
on  a  part  of  the  sea-coast  north  of  Saltfleet.  Dr.  Wallace  took  several 
specimens  by  sweeping  at  night.  It  can  be  found  in  the  daytime 
sheltering  beneath  driftwood  on  a  part  of  the  coast  labelled  “Admiralty 
Property — No  Admittance.”  A  surprise  of  this  month  was  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  rare  Longicorn  Strangalia  quadrifasciata  on  blackberry 
blossoms  along  the  sides  of  the  road  between  Market  Rasen  and 
Sixhills.  This  beetle  very  quickly  succumbs  when  placed  in  a  killing 
bottle  with  fresh  crushed  laurel  shoots.  After  I  had  collected  some 
specimens  I  captured  a  large  Ground  Beetle  Carabus  gallicus 
When  placed  in  the  bottle  the  ground  beetle  seized  one  of  the  dead 
Longicorns  in  its  mandibles,  and  brandished  it  with  frantic  ferocity. 

During  August  I  tu  rned  over  a  rusty  tin  in  the  bottom  of  a  dried-up 
pool  at  North  Somercotes.  What  I  at  first  took  for  a  growth  of  black 
fungi  proved  a  colony  of  the  water  beetle  Agabus  bipustulatus.  This 
mass  was  one  hundred  per  cent  bipustulatus  with  no  other  aquatic 
insect  in  the  vicinity.  When  annoyed  this  beetle  can  exude  a  pale 
blue  liquid  from  between  the  base  of  head  and  anterior  edge  of  thorax. 
Some  specimens  of  this  normally  black  to  reddish  beetle  appear  blue 
when  alive.  I  collected  one  which  seemed  blue  but  the  colour  faded 
after  death  to  a  very  slight  violet  tinge.  There  appears  to  be  some 
correlation  between  the  weather  at  the  time  of  emergence  from  the 
pupa  cell  and  the  colour  of  the  beetle.  During  this  month,  usually 
considered  one  of  the  poorest  for  collecting  Coleoptera,  I  turned  up 
another  good  species.  My  daughter  and  I  were  working  in  very  poor 
weather  conditions,  and  during  a  rain  storm.  I  turned  over  a  log  near 
the  edge  of  a  gravel-pit  pond  at  North  Somercotes  and  was  astonished 
to  see  great  numbers  of  the  beautiful  green  and  yellow  Ground  Beetles, 
Chlaenius  vestitus  in  company  with  a  few  specimens  of  Agonum 
marginatum.  We  took  a  few  specimens  of  vestitus ,  which  is  new  to 
the  County,  before  being  driven  to  shelter  by  further  deterioration  of 
weather  conditions.  We  returned  to  the  same  place  a  few  days  later 
expecting  to  obtain  a  good  series.  But  although  we  turned  over  the 
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original  log,  and  every  large  stone  and  object  in  the  vicinity  on  this, 
and  several  subsequent  visits,  we  were  not  rewarded  by  a  single 
specimen.  It  seems  noteworthy  that  a  beetle  previously  unrecorded 
should  be  found  one  day  in  great  numbers,  and  then  completely 
disappear.  Possibly  it  has  hitherto  escaped  attention  through  nocturnal 
habits,  and  the  heavy  rainfall  was  in  some  way  contributory  to  its 
solitary  daylight  appearance. 

In  September  I  came  upon  a  colony  of  Galerucella  viburni  on 
several  different  plants  in  a  very  limited  area  of  Linwood.  I  had  never 
seen  this  beetle  before  but  it  is  not  new  to  the  County,  having  been 
recorded  for  Lincoln.  Dr.  Wallace  also  found  it  in  a  very  small  area 
of  Bradley  Wood.  It  is  certainly  very  local  and  profiting  by  our 
experience  with  Chlaenius  I  immediately  obtained  a  good  series. 
When  opportunity  affords  I  find  it  wise  to  collect  at  least  a  dozen 
specimens  of  a  species.  In  the  field  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  detect 
slight  defects  in  a  beetle  and  several  captures  prove  to  be  minus  a 
joint  of  antenna  or  tarsal  claw  when  carefully  examined  at  home. 
Some  of  my  specimens  of  Chlaenius  proved  to  have  deformed  antennae. 
Galerucella  viburni  is  not  easy  to  take  as  specimens  appearing  on  shrubs 
release  their  hold,  and  allow  themselves  to  fall  to  the  ground  at  the 
slightest  sign  of  danger. 
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J.  H.  White,  B.Sc. 

In  his  presidential  address  in  1910,  Mr.  W.  Denison  Roebuck 
summarised  the  position  attained  in  Lincolnshire  in  the  study  of 
various  natural  orders  of  insects  including  Diptera.  He  said  : — 

“  The  Diptera  have  been  the  subject  of  an  excellent  list  by  Mr. 
Percy  H.  Grimshaw,  based  upon  the  Rev.  A.  Thornley’s  material, 
published  in  the  Naturalist  (May,  1898  and  November,  1899)  in  which 
about  255  species  were  enumerated.  This  was  followed  up  by  a 
list  of  gall  gnats  which  Mr.  Peacock  and  Miss  Stow  contributed  in 
1907  and  1909  to  our  Transactions.3’  To  this  list  Mr.  Arthur  Smith 
recorded  another  11  in  1900  and  1901,  since  then  odd  ones  have  been 
recorded  by  various  members,  e.g.,  Dr.  H.  W.  Miles  and  Mr.  A. 
Roebuck,  chiefly  of  economic  importance. 

Later,  Dr.  W.  Wallace,  of  Grimsby,  after  making  such  a  good  list 
of  the  Lincolnshire  Coleoptera,  turned  his  attention  to  the  Diptera 
and  it  was  confidently  hoped  that  much  would  be  done.  Unfortunately, 
pressure  of  work  prevented  such  being  the  case,  but  he  added  some 
ten  species  to  the  list  (including  a  specially  good  Tipulid — 
T.  diana  Mg). 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  when  one  considers  that  the  recent 
list  of  Kloet  and  Hincks  cites  5199  species  as  British,  much  has  yet 
to  be  done  to  make  the  Lincolnshire  list  anything  like  complete. 
An  illustration  of  the  position  was  given  in  the  report  on  Entomology 
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by  Mr.  G.  W.  Mason  in  the  1912  Transactions.  He  wrote  “  Mr. 
Claude  Morley  and  Mr.  Ernest  A.  Elliott  rushed  two  sweep  nets 
through  Lincolnshire  with  remarkable  success.  In  about  five  days 
from  June  6th  to  11th,  they  added  no  less  than  ...  31  new  species 
of  Diptera.  .  .  .  Such  success  should  induce  those  of  our  members 
who  follow  no  definite  branch  of  study  to  work  out  some  of  these 
neglected  Orders.” 

Since  this  century  began  perhaps  the  most  important  addition  to 
the  list  would  seem  to  be  Culicoides  maritimus  Keiffer.  It  was  caught 
biting  by  the  late  F.  W.  Edwards  on  the  coast  near  Holbeach  on  June 
6th,  1939.  This  was  the  second  locality  in  which  it  had  been  found 
and  this  confirmed  it  to  be  a  British  species. 

Search  through  past  volumes  of  the  Naturalist,  L.N.U.  Transac¬ 
tions  and  Entomologists’  Monthly  Magazine  reveals  that  the  present 
list  includes  but  394  species.  During  this  year,  another  33  species 
have  been  added — almost  all  being  quite  common  but  previously 
unrecorded  flies,  bringing  the  total  to  a  meagre  427  species.  Seven 
of  these  latest  additions  were  from  material  collected  by  Mr.  E.  C. 
Riggall  in  the  1920’s  and  forwarded  for  identification  ;  one  of  these, 
Salmacia  sicula  Rob.-Des.,  being  quite  an  uncommon  Tachinid. 
It  is  probable  that  more  are  to  be  found  in  the  cabinets  of  entomologist 
members. 

Two  incidents  of  interest  occurred  during  the  year  to  which 
reference  might  be  made.  During  the  winter  1944-5  a  squirrel’s 
drey  was  brought  into  the  City  and  County  Museum,  from  Holton-le- 
Moor.  After  a  lapse  of  8 — 10  days  in  the  warmer  atmosphere  about 
500  flies  emerged  from  the  material  making  up  the  drey,  flying  about 
the  room  for  several  days.  It  was  identified  as  Thaumatomyia  notata 
Mg.,  a  fly  previously  unrecorded  for  the  County.  A  rare  occurrence 
was  observed  at  the  Potterhanworth  Field  Meeting  on  August  16th — 
the  swarming  of  the  small  black  fly  Sepsis  fulgens  Mg.  An  area  of 
several  square  yards  in  a  corner  of  one  of  the  woods  was  found  to  be 
black  over  with  this  fly — there  must  have  been  present  on  that  limited 
area  hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  flies.  Such  swarming  seems 
to  be  sporadic  and  seldom  observed. 

It  is  evident  that  there  is  much  room  for  workers  on  this  Order — 
the  scope  and  opportunities  are  great.  Specimens  will  be  welcomed 
for  identification  if  full  data  is  given  with  each. 

NOTES  ON  THE  ECONOMIC  ZOOLOGY  OF  LINCOLNSHIRE 

DURING  1945. 

A.  Roebuck,  N.D.A.,  F.R.E.S. 

General  Pests. — These  notes  deal  with  those  pests  which  have 
attacked  commercial  crops  during  the  year  and  which  by  their 
abundance  or  scarcity  are  specially  noteworthy.  Wireworms  ( Agriotes 
spp.)have  caused  normal  losses.  Usually  these  are  most  destructive 
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on  ploughed  up  grassland.  There  are  two  areas  where  arable  land 
in  particular  suffers  damage  regularly.  One  is  the  wolds  in  the  north 
of  the  county  and  the  other  is  on  the  fen  land  between  Tattershall 
and  Wainfleet. 

Leatherjackets  ( Tipula  spp.)  have  not  been  abundant  or  harmful 
this  year.  During  the  autumn  adults  were  very  abundant  at  egg 
laying  time.  This  may  suggest  serious  damage  in  1946  unless  there 
is  heavy  mortality  in  the  larvae. 

Slugs  did  not  do  much  damage  during  the  season.  In  the  autumn 
the  species  Agriolimax  reticulatus  and  Avion  circumscriptus  laid  eggs 
extensively. 

Cereals. — The  chief  specific  pest  on  wheat  has  been  Wheat  Bulb 
Fly  ( Leptohylemyia  coarctata)  which  caused  gapping  of  the  crops. 
Frit  Fly  ( Oscinella  frit )  caused  damage  on  wheat  in  the  autumn  and 
on  late  spring  sown  oats.  More  damage  was  caused  by  eating  the 
actual  oat  grains. 

Barley  Gout  Fly  (Chlorops  pumilionis)  was  scarce. 

The  midges  Sitodiplosis  mosellana  and  Contarinia  tritici  were 
fairly  abundant  on  the  ears  of  wheat  and  the  former  also  on  barley. 
Aphids  on  the  grains  were  scarce. 

Pulse  Crops. — No  eggs  were  found  on  Euonymus  bushes  during 
the  autumn  of  1944  and  no  outbreaks  of  Black  Aphis  ( Aphis  fabae ) 
occurred  on  the  beans.  Later  small  colonies  appeared  on  the  beet 
and  mangold  fields  and  towards  the  end  of  September  they  migrated 
to  the  Euonymus  bushes.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  say  what  the  position 
will  be  in  1946.  A  slight  complication  has  arisen  in  that  Aphis 
cognatella ,  the  Brown  Aphis  of  Euonymus  appeared  at  Broughton  in 
mid-September  and  appears  to  be  widespread.  For  the  first  time  in 
Lincolnshire,  therefore,  it  will  be  necessary  to  differentiate  between  the 
eggs  of  the  two  species  before  forecasting  the  status  of  the  Black  Aphis 
next  season. 

Pea  Moth  ( Evnarmonia  nigricana )  has  been  present  in  fair  numbers 
throughout  the  county.  Owing  to  the  war  time  restriction  on  canning 
and  the  increased  growing  of  matured  peas  this  pest  has  probably 
built  up  a  higher  population  than  is  normal  in  the  county. 

The  Pea  Aphis  ( Macrosiphum  pisi)  has  again  been  a  serious  pest 
this  season. 

The  anthomyid  fly  Delia  cilicrura  has  been  widespread  and 
destructive  to  the  seeds  of  peas  and  runner  beans  in  the  ground.  This 
larva  feeds  on  them  and  thus  prevents  germination. 

The  Pea  and  Bean  Weevil  ( Sitona  lineatus )  has  been  very  abundant 
and  although  Winter  Beans  were  able  to  recover  from  its  attacks  many 
pea  crops  were  severely  retarded  in  spring.  Our  trials  with  D.D.T. 
against  this  pest  were  very  successful. 
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The  Bean  Beetle  ( Bruchus  rufimanus)  has  been  exceptionally 
abundant  and  harmful.  This  is  another  pest  which  has  built  up  a 
very  high  population  during  the  war  years. 

Potatoes. — Apart  from  the  root  eelworm  ( Heterodera  rostochi- 
ensis ),  which  is  well  established  in  the  chief  potato  growing  districts, 
the  chief  pest  on  this  crop  has  been  the  Green  Peach  Aphis  ( Myzus 
persicae ).  The  aphis  Macrosiphum  euphorbiae  has  also  been  prevalent. 
The  chief  harm  done  has  been  the  spread  of  virus  disease  thus  tending 
to  spoil  the  crop  for  seed  purposes  next  year. 

Larvae  of  the  Rosy  Rustic  Moth  ( Hydraecia  micacea )  have 
tunnelled  the  bases  of  the  stems,  destroying  the  shoots,  in  many  places. 
A  caterpillar  of  the  Frosted  Orange  ( Gortyna  flavago)  was  received 
from  Lincoln  doing  the  same  damage.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
this  species  has  started  the  same  habits  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

Root  Crops. — On  mangolds  and  sugar  beet  crops  the  chief  pest 
was  Mangold  Fly  ( Pegomyia  betae).  This  has  been  widespread, 
especially  in  the  north  of  the  county  and  has  been  much  more 
abundant  than  for  many  years.  An  interesting  insect  on  the  crop  was 
the  Silver  Y  Moth  ( Plusia  gamma).  There  has  been  an  extensive 
migration  of  this  species  but  it  appeared  too  late  in  the  season  to  do 
damage.  The  caterpillar  eats  large  holes  in  the  leaves.  The  Broom 
Moth  (Cer arnica  pisi )  has  been  widespread  on  the  crops  this  year 
but  not  in  great  numbers. 

On  brassica  crops  White  Butterflies  especially  the  Large  White 
( Pieris  brassicae)  have  been  very  abundant  in  the  late  summer  and 
autumn.  Fortunately  the  larvae  were  extensively  attacked  by 
parasites. 

The  Green  Peach  Aphis  ( Myzus  persicae )  was  very  abundant  on 
the  swedes,  turnips,  etc.,  and  did  considerable  damage,  especially  on 
the  wolds,  and  to  the  late  sown  crops,  many  of  which  failed.  After  the 
destruction  of  the  leaves  by  the  aphids.  Cabbage  Root  Fly  {Erioischia 
brassica)  was  attracted  to  the  crop  and  caused  further  trouble  by 
attacking  them  in  the  neck  region.  The  Swede  Midge  ( Contarinia 
nasturtii\  after  last  year’s  bad  attacks,  was  virtually  absent.  The 
Cabbage  Stem  Weevil  ( Ceuthorhynchus  quadridens)  was  much  more 
abundant  then  usual. 

On  crops  grown  for  seed  the  Pollen  Beetle  ( Meligethes  aeneus) 
was  very  abundant  and  so  was  the  Pod  Weevil  ( Ceuthorhynchus 
assimilis).  Where  the  latter  insect  was  present  on  fields  the  Pod  Midge 
{Dasyneura  brassicae)  was  also  able  to  enter  the  seed  pods  and  cause 
further  destruction  of  the  seeds. 

Miscellaneous  Pests. 

Carrot  Fly  ( Psila  rosae)  has  not  been  a  serious  pest  on  field  crops 
although  it  is  always  apt  to  appear  in  gardens. 
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Carrot  Aphis  ( Cavariella  pastinacae ,  again  was  abundant  causing 
much  loss  of  plants. 

Celery  Fly  ( Philophylla  heraclei )  has  been  very  abundant  this 
season. 

Onion  Fly  ( Hylemyia  antiqua )  reduced  the  yield  by  about  four 
tons  per  acre  on  one  field  in  the  county. 

The  Mustard  Beetle  ( Phaedon  cochleariae )  appears  to  have  been 
more  harmful  than  usual  on  both  mustard  crops  and  on  water  cress 
beds. 

The  Tomato  Moth  ( Diataraxia  oleracea )  attacked  tomato  plants 
in  Lincoln  and  Wainfleet. 

An  exceptionally  interesting  pest  occurred  in  a  glasshouse  at 
Gunness  on  Asparagus  sprengeri  and  also  on  Asparagus  plumosus  nanus. 
This  is  a  gall  which  appears  to  be  a  new  record  to  science.  So  far  it 
has  been  impossible  to  isolate  any  causative  organism. 

ORNITHOLOGY. 

S.  A.  Cox. 

The  year  has  been  quite  an  attractive  one,  but,  once  again, 
especially  during  the  first  six  months,  my  nature  study  has  been 
neglected,  and  seldom  pursued  in  my  own  country.  So  I  must 
rely,  as  in  1943,  entirely  on  the  observations  of  others. 

Golden  Plovers  are  now  much  less  numerous  than  in  the  past, 
but  on  January  6th  Mr.  R.  May  saw  a  party  of  six  on  the  wolds  near 
Limber.  He  reports  that  on  January  7th  there  were  two  Whooper 
Swans  on  Newsham  Lake,  one  of  them  an  adult,  as  well  as  fifteen 
Tufted  Ducks,  and  that  Lesser  Redpolls  were  feeding  in  nearby  alders. 
Captain  Cragg  reports  that  a  Bittern  was  shot  at  Spanby  on  January 
12th.  Two  days  later,  during  the  course  of  a  brief  visit  to  my  native 
country,  I  watched  a  Turnstone  feeding  at  the  edge  of  the  waves  at 
Cleethorpes.  According  to  Mr.  May  there  were  a  few  Tufted  Ducks, 
two  Pochards,  two  Gadwalls  and  a  Water  Rail  at  Newsham  Lake  on 
January  21st,  and  a  dead  Peregrine  was  picked  up  at  Somerby  and 
sent  to  him  for  examination.  The  cause  of  its  death  will  remain 
a  mystery,  for  it  had  been  killed  whilst  devouring  a  wood  pigeon, 
and  the  falcon,  too,  had  been  partially  eaten.  The  last  two  weeks  of 
January  were  arctic,  with  snow  and  intense  frost,  which  persisted 
until  early  February,  the  subsequent  thaw  being  equally  rapid.  During 
this  period  hundreds  of  Mallards  passed  regularly  over  Limber,  both 
by  day  and  night,  their  rendezvous  being  a  large  barley- field  on  the 
wolds,  several  acres  of  which  had  been  left  uncut  during  the  previous 
autumn.  The  numbers  of  wild-fowl  on  inland  waters  were  also 
augmented,  and  there  were,  on  January  26th,  at  least  six  hundred 
ducks  on  Newsham  Lake,  mostly  Mallards,  but  also  a  few  Wigeons, 
Pochards,  Tufted  Ducks  and  Teals,  as  well  as  a  single  Goldeneye. 
Two  Water  Rails  and  two  Woodcocks  were  also  flushed.  On  January 
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28th  the  Mallards  were  equally  numerous,  and  there  were  twenty 
Wigeons,  twenty  Tufted  Ducks,  several  Pochards,  and  three  Golden¬ 
eyes.  A  Water  Rail  and  two  Woodcocks  were  flushed. 

On  February  4th  the  arctic  spell  had  ended,  and  there  was  not  a 
single  Mallard  on  Newsham  Lake — only  a  batch  of  Teals,  four  Tufted 
Ducks,  two  Goldeneyes,  a  single  Pochard  and  two  Whooper  Swans. 
The  latter  were  seen  for  the  last  time  at  Lambert  Hill  on  February  1 1th, 
and  there  were  eight  Tufted  Ducks,  two  Pochards  and  two  Goldeneyes 
at  Newsham  Lake.  There  were  no  more  prolonged  spells  of  severe 
weather  and  hence  no  further  interesting  visitors  amongst  the  wild 
fowl.  By  the  third  week  of  March  the  weather  was  almost  summer- 
like. 

A  few  further  Golden  Plovers  were  seen,  the  last  passing  to  the 
north-east  over  Limber  on  March  1st.  The  last  Geese,  twelve  of 
them,  passed  over  Limber  on  March  3rd.  They  are  definitely  fewer 
in  number  and  less  regular  in  their  appearance  nowadays,  with  no 
fixed  daily  flights  like  there  were  in  the  late  twenties.  Mr.  A.  E.  C. 
Chambers  heard  a  Nuthatch  and  saw  a  Lesser  Spotted  Woodpecker 
in  Belton  Park  on  March  4th.  The  Woodcock  probably  still  nests 
annually  in  North  Lincolnshire,  and  the  first  “roding”  activities 
were  noted  by  Mr.  May  on  March  1 1th,  at  Limber.  With  the  glorious 
summer-like  weather,  which  was  a  feature  of  our  early  spring,  the 
first  migrants  quickly  spread,  and  the  Chiff-Chaff  was  recorded  by 
Mr.  May  at  Limber  on  March  23rd,  a  county  record  for  precocity, 
I  believe.  It  was  also  reported  by  Miss  Baines  from  Fulbeck  on 
March  25th.  The  Lesser  Spotted  Woodpecker  was  first  heard 
“drumming”  at  Little  Brocklesby  on  March  28th.  Eighteen  days 
later  Mr.  May  found  it  nesting  in  the  dead  stump  of  a  white  poplar. 

The  glorious  weather  induced  the  Long-tailed  Titmice  to  nest 
even  earlier  than  usual,  and  on  April  4th  a  nest  in  a  bramble  thicket 
at  Newsham  Lake  already  contained  eggs.  On  the  same  day,  two 
nests  of  the  Tawny  Owl  were  located  by  Mr.  May,  each  with  two  eggs, 
one  in  the  fork  of  a  cedar  of  Lebanon,  the  other  in  a  spruce  fir.  In 
the  latter  case  an  old  Carrion  Crow’s  nest  had  been  appropriated.  The 
first  Wheatear  was  seen  on  the  wolds  near  Limber  Grange  on  April 
5th.  Mr.  May  heard  the  Willow  Warbler  at  Limber  on  April  6th, 
and  for  a  month  the  author  was  enjoying  the  sound  of  familiar  voices 
in  pastures  new — Belgium.  Miss  Baines  recorded  an  influx  of  Willow 
Warblers  at  Fulbeck  on  April  15th.  Bramblings  lingered  long  in 
their  winter  haunts,  and  several  were  feeding  with  other  finches  in 
a  badly-harvested  field  of  flax  near  Newsham  Lake  on  April  7th. 
There  they  were  last  recorded  eight  days  later. 

The  Whitethroat  appeared  at  Limber  on  April  13th,  followed  by 
the  Blackcap  at  Newsham  Lake  on  April  14th.  The  Cuckoo  was 
heard  in  the  same  locality  on  April  16th,  and  the  Swallow  and  Sand 
Martin  were  seen  at  Limber,  all  by  Mr.  May.  The  Lesser  Spotted 
Woodpecker  seems  to  be  increasing  in  numbers  in  Lincolnshire,  and 
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on  April  16th  two  were  heard  calling  and  “drumming”  in  the  woodlands 
adjoining  Brocklesby  Park.  The  Yellow  Wagtail  appeared  at  Limber 
on  April  20th,  followed  by  the  Sedge  Warbler  on  April  21st.  Several 
nests  of  the  Tree  Creeper  were  located,  the  first  of  which,  at  Limber, 
contained  eggs  on  April  22nd.  The  Marsh  Titmouse,  in  our  experience 
almost  invariably  makes  or  enlarges  its  nesting-hole,  and  on  the  same  day 
Mr.  May  found  a  newly-excavated  cavity  in  a  Portugal  laurel  at 
Limber.  Nine  days  later  the  bird  was  sitting.  There  was  a  rush  of 
migrants  on  April  26th,  and  the  Grasshopper  Warbler,  Lesser  White- 
throat  and  Turtle  Dove  all  appeared  at  Limber.  A  spell  of  unseason¬ 
able  weather  then  ensued,  with  very  sharp  night-frosts,  which  caused 
havoc  amongst  the  currants  and  gooseberries,  and  there  were  no  fresh 
arrivals  for  nine  days.  Mr.  May  was  at  Goxhill  on  April  28th,  and 
found  seven  Dabchicks’  nests,  all  containing  eggs,  in  one  disused, 
flooded  brick-pit.  There  were  also  a  Coot,  a  Lapwing,  a  Redshank 
and  two  Mallards,  all  with  eggs.  In  a  hollow  ash  a  Bam  Owl  had  three 
eggs,  whilst  in  a  hollow  elm  a  Stock  Dove  was  incubating,  curiously 
enough,  three  eggs.  Nests  of  Jay,  Bullfinch  and  Little  Owl  were  found 
at  Limber  on  April  29th,  and  an  early  Blackcap’s  nest  contained  its 
first  egg. 

Next  to  the  cedar,  the  yew  is  probably  the  favourite  nesting-tree 
of  the  Goldcrest,  and  on  May  1st  a  nest  in  a  yew  in  Mausoleum  Wood 
contained  eggs.  The  Tree  Pipit  and  House  Martin  were  late  in 
reaching  their  summer  haunts  at  Limber — May  4th,  and  on  May  5th 
Miss  Baines  reported  the  first  Swifts  at  Fulbeck.  Much  of  the 
countryside  about  Messingham  still  retains  its  charm  as  a  haunt  of 
bird-life,  and  on  May  8th  Mr.  May  located  nests  of  both  the  Curlew 
and  Snipe,  each  with  four  eggs.  But  the  most  unexpected  record  was 
the  sight  of  a  Marsh  Harrier,  probably  a  wandering  bird,  which  was 
mobbed  by  Carrion  Crows  and  Curlew  whilst  hunting  over  the  rushes. 
There  can  be  no  question  as  to  its  identity,  for  Mr.  May  is  familiar 
with  the  Hen  Harrier  in  Orkney,  Montague’s  Harrier  in  Derbyshire 
and  the  Marsh  Harrier  in  Norfolk.  The  nest  of  a  Barn  Owl  in  a 
hollow  elm  at  Brocklesby  was  found  to  contain  eggs.  There  was  no 
trace  of  the  Marsh  Harrier  at  Messingham  on  May  12th,  and  it  was 
assumed  that  it  had  passed  on.  A  Short-eared  Owl  was,  however, 
seen  hunting,  and,  as  it  was  twice  seen  later  in  the  season,  the  possibility 
of  its  nesting  was  naturally  suspected.  On  the  same  date  Miss  Baines 
recorded  the  first  Spotted  Flycatcher  at  Fulbeck.  On  May  13th 
Mr.  May  found  a  second  nest  of  the  Curlew  at  Messingham,  and  two 
Pochard  nests,  containing  five  and  six  eggs,  were  located.  So  far  as 
he  is  aware,  there  were  no  Nightingales  in  the  Brocklesby  area,  but 
Miss  Baines  heard  them  in  two  woods  at  Fulbeck,  where  they  were 
previously  unknown.  She  also  reports  the  presence  of  both  the 
Nightingale  and  Grasshopper  Warbler  at  Burton  Pedwardine.  Wheat- 
ears  were  seen  at  their  nesting  burrows  at  Messingham  on  May  19th, 
and  nests  of  the  Mallard  and  Teal,  with  nine  and  ten  eggs  respectively, 
were  found.  I  have  previously  commented  on  the  growing  scarcity 
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of  the  Long-eared  Owl,  and  the  presence  at  Messingham  of  three 
specimens  on  a  gibbet,  all  shot,  suggests  that  the  decline  in  numbers 
is  probably  due  to  human  foes. 

Mr.  A.  E.  C.  Chambers  sends  a  very  interesting  report  that  for 
two  seasons,  1944  and  1945,  three  nests  of  the  Black-headed  Gull  have 
been  found  on  the  sewage-farm  at  Marston  near  Grantham.  On  one 
occasion  the  young  were  reared.  He  also  reports  that  on  August  11th 
two  Green  Sandpipers  were  shot  on  the  same  sewage-farm  by  a  party 
of  gunners  in  quest  of  Mallard  and  Snipe.  One  of  the  birds  was 
examined  by  Mr.  Chambers.  A  juvenile  Cuckoo  flew  at  a  glazed 
kitchen  window  in  Grantham  on  the  evening  of  August  17th,  and, 
when  picked  up,  was  still  warm.  The  bird,  whose  neck  was  broken, 
was  fully  grown  and  in  grand  plumage.  It  appears  to  have  been  a 
female.  It  is  also  reported  that  on  August  23rd  a  Lesser  Spotted 
Woodpecker  visited  the  garden  of  Dr.  Shipman  in  Grantham.  The 
bird  was  recognised  by  Mrs.  Shipman,  who  had  it  under  observation 
on  several  occasions.  It  again  appeared  two  days  later,  and  this  time 
Mr.  Chambers  also  had  a  perfect  view  of  the  woodpecker  as  it  clung 
to  the  vertical  branch  of  a  large  pear-tree.  When  a  nearer  approach 
was  attempted  it  became  restless  and  flew  away.  The  Lesser  Spotted 
Woodpecker  was  again  watched  for  several  minutes  on  the  afternoon 
of  September  2nd,  during  which  time  it  was  restless  and  active,  and 
visited  also  an  ash  and  a  lime  in  close  proximity  to  the  pear-tree. 
Mr.  Chambers  again  watched  the  Lesser  Spotted  Woodpecker  at  close 
range  for  a  considerable  time  on  September  22nd.  It  examined 
various  branches  of  the  old  pear-tree,  and  spent  much  time  tapping 
about  the  trunk  as  it  moved  upwards.  Then  it  descended,  tail  first. 
The  garden  is  not  forty  yards  from  an  arterial  road,  hence  the  regular 
appearance  of  this  woodpecker,  so  elusive  and  retiring  as  a  rule,  is 
all  the  more  remarkable. 

Miss  Joan  Gibbons  reports  that  on  August  19th,  in  a  young 
plantation  at  Holton-le-Moor,  she  saw  a  strange  bird  silhouetted 
against  the  sky.  The  light  was  bad,  but  the  long  tail  and  hooked  beak 
suggested  that  it  was  probably  a  Shrike,for  which  the  young  plantation, 
with  its  brambles  and  bare  patches,  might  have  been  a  suitable  haunt. 
Miss  Gibbons  also  says  that  she  has  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  Lesser 
Spotted  Woodpecker  at  Holton-le-Moor.  There  were  a  pair  of  them 
during  the  breeding  season,  though  the  nest  was  not  located. 

Mr.  May  mentioned,  when  I  last  saw  him,  that  he  had  found  the 
Red-backed  Shrike  breeding  in  the  north  of  the  county,  at  Goxhill, 
I  believe.  This  is  a  remarkable  occurrence,  but  unfortunately  I  have 
no  other  data  available. 

The  Nuthatch  has  again  been  seen  about  the  churchyard  at 
Fulbeck.  Miss  Baines  watched  it  on  October  27th,  hanging  on  a  low 
branch  of  a  sycamore,  and  then  flying  to  the  trunk,  where  it  clung  to 
the  scaly  bark  for  a  few  moments. 
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Finally,  from  Mr.  E.  Shearsmith,  of  Cleethorpes,  come  some 
most  interesting  notes  on  the  breeding  of  the  Little  Tern  and  Ringed 
Plover  at  Humberstone.  In  June  this  year  he  found  four  nests  of  the 
former  and  one  of  the  latter,  and  all  the  eggs  were  duly  hatched.  It  is 
very  pleasing  to  know  that  the  war  did  not  cause  these  birds  to  desert 
their  former  haunts,  which  I  felt,  owing  to  the  gradual  encroachment 
of  bungalows,  to  be  insecure  fifteen  years  ago. 

I  regret  that  this  report  is  fragmentary  and  incomplete,  but  hope, 
now  that  the  war  is  over,  to  return  once  more  to  my  home  county  and 
take  a  more  personal  part  in  the  activities  of  the  Union. 


MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES 


Curlew 


Miss  Elsie  Leach,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Bird-Ringing  Committee, 
reports  that  the  Curlew  (Ring  :  Leiden  168811)  shot  at  Hartsholme, 
near  Lincoln,  in  November,  1944,  was  ringed  as  a  young  bird  on 
17th  May,  1942,  at  Here,  North  Brabant,  Holland. 

Marsh  Harrier. 

A  Marsh  Harrier  was  caught  in  a  trap  at  Welton  Vale  near  Louth 
in  October.  The  bird  was  seen  and  identified  by  our  member,  Mr. 
E.  C.  Riggall,  of  Louth. 

Entomological  Note — Correction. 

Mr.  M.  W.  Graham,  of  Salmonby,  sends  the  following  note  : 
“  In  the  Transactions ,  1935  (p.  46)  a  record  of  Coenonympha  tullia 
is  included  in  my  notes.  I  wish  to  point  out  that  this  record  is  an 
error  ;  in  actual  fact  I  referred  to  the  Large  Heath  (now  more  often 
called  the  Gatekeeper)  by  which  I  meant  Maniola  tithonus ,  following 
South’s  nomenclature,  but  the  specific  name  tullia  was  inserted  by  the 
compiler  in  mistake. 

May  I  also  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  Mr.  F.  T.  Baker  for 
the  care  which  he  took  of  my  collections  of  Lincolnshire  insects  during 
my  absence  on  active  service.  These  collections  include  specimens 
of  eleven  orders  of  insects,  records  of  which  have  been  inserted  in  the 
Entomologists'  Monthly  Magazine  from  time  to  time.  At  present  they 
are  being  used  for  study,  but  I  hope  that  eventually  they  may  find  a 
place  amongst  our  public  collections.  I  should  like  to  thank  Mr. 
Baker  for  his  co-operation  in  helping  me  to  preserve  this  material.” 
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